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THE KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER 

OR 

THE BLACK BROTHERS 
CHAPTER I 

HOW THE AGRICULTURAL SYSTEM OF THE BLACK BROTHERS 
WAS INTERFERER WITH BY SOUTH-WEST WKTD, ESQUIRE 

TN a secluded and mountainous part of Styria there 
was, in old time, a valley of the most surprising and 
Iuxuriant fertility. It was surrounded on all sides by 
steep and roeky mountains, rising into peaks, which were 
always covered with snow, and from which a number of 
torrents descended m constant cataracts. One of these 
feil westward, over .the face of a crag so high that, when 
the sun had set to everything else, and all below was 

thaUUon^d^t™ Sh0n f u P on this waterfall, so 
caUed bv tl 6 6 i a S ^T r 0f g0l± 14 was > therefore, 
River. ^ & P P ® of the nei g hbou rhood, the Golden 

side of Tt?' • u “y a U descended on the other 
plains and hv and w ? und awa y through broad 

drawn so comtantf^T 0U fli ° dles ' the clouds were 

softlyinthecirculaJholW^T^ bPls ’ and rested 80 
heat, when all the en, tbat 111 tune of drought and 

wasUffl ram Æ lS 17 , r , 0Und was bumt U P> tb ™ 

heavy, anKav 8 o v and its cro P 8 were so 

grapes so bhierød ^ lts . a PP les 80 red > and >ts 
sweet, that it was a 80 nch ’ and its hone y 80 

and was commo^l£ * 
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The whole of this little valley belonged to three 
brothers, called Sehwartz, Hans and Gluck. Schwartz 
and Hans, the two elder brothers, were very ugly men, 
with over-hanging eyebrows and small dull eyes, whieh 
were always half shut, so that you couldn’t see into them, 
and always faneied they saw very far into you. They 
lived by farming the Treasure Valley, and very good 
farmers they were. They killed everything that did not 
pay for its eating. They shot the blackbirds, beeause 
they peeked the fruit; and killed the hedgehogs, lest 
they should suck the cows ; they poisoned the crickets 
for eating the crumbs in the kitchen ; and smothered the 
cicadas, which used to sing all summer in the lime trees. 
They worked their servants without any wages, till they 
would not work any more, and then quarrelled with 
them, and turned them out of doors without paying 
them. 


It would have been very odd, if, with such a 
farm, and such a system of farming, they hadn’t got 
v.ery rich; and very rich they did get. They generally 
contrived to keep their com by them till it was very 
dear, and then sell it for twice its value ; they had heaps 
of gold lying about on their floors, yet it was never known 
that they had given so much as a penny or a crust in 
charity ; they never went to mass ; grumbled perpetu- 
ally at paying tithes; and were, in a word, of so cruel 
and grinding a temper, as to receive from all those with 
whom they had any dealings, the nick-name of the 
“ Black Brothers.” 

The youngest brother, Gluck, was as completely 
onnosed in both appearance and character, to his seniors 
as'could possibly be imagined or desired. He was not 
above twelve years old ; fair, blue-eyed, and kind m 
temper to every living thing. He did not, of course, 
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agree particularly well with his brothers, or rather, they 
did not agree with Am. He was usually appointed to the 
honourable offiee of tumspit, when there was anything 
to roast, which was not often; for, to do the brothers 
iustice, they were hardly less sparing upon themselves 
than upon other people. At other times he used to clean 
the shoes floors, and sometimes the plates, occasionally 
gettmg what was left on them by way of encouragement 

education ° eS ° me quantity of *7 blows > b y way of 


Things went on in this manner for a long time At 
ast came a very wet summer, and everything went wrong 
m the country around. The hay had hardly been got uf 
when the haystacks were floated bodily down to thé 
the hid™ J?™ datl011; tbe . ™ e3 were cut to pieces with 

in tbe TVw .T" aU Med by a black b % b *! only 
m the Treasure Valley, as usual, all was safe As it hnH 

z&æp&rs&Jz 

only beg and severafnf mh M ^ P °° r P eo P le > who could 

their usual warning to little PI., , , bad S one out, with 
the roast, thafTwastoS S Wh ° left to ^ 
out. Gluck sat down qu! “£^ 
rainrng very hard and th« m+Y tbe , bre > for it was 
means dry^or comfXhl ^ ?^ en WaUs were by no 

- *»«• I’m 
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of mutton as this, and nobody else has got so much as 
a piece of dry bread, it would do their hearts good to 
have soraebody to eat it with them.” 

Just as he spoke, there came a double knock at the 
house door, yet heavy and duil, as though the knocker 
had been tied up—more like a puff than a knock. 

“ It must bo the wind,” said Gluck; “ nobody else 
would venture to knock double knocks at our door.” 

No; it wasn’t the wind: there it came again very 
hard, and what was particularly astounding, the knocker 
seemed to be in a hurry, and not to "be in the least afraid 
of the consequences. Gluck went to the window, opened 
it, and put his head out to see who it was. 

It was the most extraordinary-looking little gentle¬ 
man he had ever seen in his life. He had a very large 
nose, slightly brass-coloured; his checks were very 
round, and very red, and might have warranted a sup¬ 
position that he had been blowing a refractory fire for 
the last eight-and-forty hours ; his eyes twinkled merrily. 
through long, silky eyelashes, his moustaches curled 
twice round like a cork-screw on eaoh side of his mouth, 
and his hair, of a curious mixed pepper-and-salt colour, 
descended far over his shoulders. He was about four- 
feet-six in height, and wore a conical pointed cap of 
nearly the same altitude, decorated with a black feather 
some three feet long. His doublet was prolonged beliind 
into something resembling a violent exaggeration of what 
is now termed a “swallow-tail,” but was much obscured 
by the swelling folds of an enormous black, glossy-looking 
cloak, which must have been very much too long in calm 
weather, as the whid, whistling round the old house, 
carried it clear out from the wearer’s shoulders to about 
four times his own length. 

Gluck was so perfeetly paralysed by the singular 
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appearance of the visitor, that he remained fixed without 
utteriiiCT a word, until the old gentleman, having per- 
formed another, and a more energetic concerto on the 
knocker, turned round to look at his fly-away cloak. In 
so doing he caught sight of Gluck’s Uttle yellow head 
jammed in the window, with his mouth and eyes very 

wide open indeed. , ... 

“ Hollo ! ” said the little gentleman, that s not the 
wav to answer the door: I’m wet, let me in. 

To do the little gentleman justiee, he was wet. His 
feather hung down behind his back like a beaten puppy s 
tail, dripping like an umbrella; and from the ends o 
his moustaches the water was running into his waistcoat 
pnckets, and out again like a mili streann 

“ I beg pardon, sir, said Gluck, I m very sorry, 
but I really can’t.” 

“ Can’t what ? ” said the old gentleman. , 

« T let vou in, sir,—I can’t indeed; my brothers 

would beat me to death, sir, if I thought of such a thmg. 

What do you want, sir ? ” . ., « t 

“ Want ? ” said the old gentleman, petulantly. I 

" J SLk h«i m M. 

«»rjss? s » 

at the savoury smed , f* i. e b urn ing away for 
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he went to the door, and opened it; and as the little 
gentleman walked in, there came a gust of wind through 
the house, that made the old chimneys totter. 

“ That’s a good boy,” said the little gentleman. 
“ Never mind your brothers. I’ll talk to them.” 

<< Pr , ay ’ s ^’ tp>ntp) any such thing,” said Gluck. 
“ I can’t let you stay till they oome; they’d be the 
death of me.” 


Dear me, said the old gentleman, “ I’m very sorry 
to hear that. How long may I stay ? ” 

“ Only till the mutton’s done, sir,” replied Gluck 
■ and it’s very brown.” 

Then the old gentleman walked into the kitchen, and 
sat himself down on the hob, with the top of his can 
accommodated up the chimney, for it was a great deal 
too hiah for ° 


You 11 soon dry there, sir,” said Gluck, and sat 

SS? ff m *° tu ™ the mutt °n- But the old gentleman 
id not dry there, but went on drip, drip, dripping among 
the crnders, and the fire fizzed, and spluttered, and began 
to look very black, and uncomfortable : never was such 
a cloak; every fold in it ran like a gutter. 

. iT- pardon, sir,” said Gluck at leneth after 

r,uj! righl - U ‘“ t th. »Id gentleman 

ingly; “ »ay-rLdk iiy'' SOr y }r ’” Gluei, hesitat- 
“ Tt’ll tovTi 7 ’ Slr y° u re—putting the fire out ” 
Ua visitor t0 d ° ^ mutton . then,” replied 
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Gluck was very much puzzled by the behaviour of 
his guest; it was sueh a strange mixture of ooolness and 
humility. He turned away at the string meditatively 
for another five minntes. 

“ That mutton looks very nice,” said the old gentle¬ 
man at length. “ Can’t you give me a little bit ? ” 

“ Impossible, sir,” said Gluck. 

“ I’m very hungry,” continued the old gentleman; 
“ I’ve had nothing to eat yesterday, nor to-day. They 
surely couldn’t miss a bit from the knuckle ! ” 

He spoke in so very melancholy a tone, that it quite 
melted Gluck’s heart. “They promised me one slice 
to-day, sir,” said he; “I can give you that, but not a 
hit more.” 

“ That’s a good boy,” said the old gentleman aga,in. 
Then Gluck warmed a plate, and sharpened a kmfe. 
“ I don’t care if I do get beaten for it,” thought he. Just 
as he had cut a large slice out of the mutton, there came 
a tremendous rap at the door. The old gentleman jumped 
oS the hob, as if it had suddenly become inconveniently 
warm. Gluck fitted the slice into the mutton again, with 
desperate efforts at exactitude, and ran to open the 

door. . . . ' . , „ „ 

“ What did you keep us waitmg m the ram tor i 
said Schwartz, as he walked in, throwing his umbrella 
in Gluck’s face. “ Ay ! what for, indeed, you little 
vagabond ? ” said Hans, administering an educational 
box on the ear, as he followed his brother mto the 

“ Bless my soul! ” said Schwartz when he opened 

the door. , , , , 

» Amen ! ” said the little gentleman, who had taken 
his cap pff, and was standing in the middle of the kitchen, 
bowing with the utmost possible velocity. 
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“ Who’s that ? ” said Schwartz, catching up a 
rolling-pin, and turning to Gluck with a fierce frown. 

“ I don’t know, indeed, brother,” said Gluck in 
great terror. 

“ How did he get in ? ” roared Schwartz. 

“ My dear brother,” said Gluck, deprecatingly, “ he 
was so very wet! ” 

The rolling-pin was descending on Gluck’s head; but, 
at the instant, the old gentleman interposed his conical’ 
cap, on which it crashed with a shock that shook the 
water out of it all over the room. What was very odd 
the rolling-pin no sooner touched the cap, than it flew 
out of Schwartz’s hånd, spinning like a straw in a high 
wmd, and feil into the corner at the farther end of the 
room. 


“ Who are you, sir ? ” demanded Schwartz, turning 
upon him. ’ & 

“ What’s your business ? ” snarled Hans 
1 m , a P e ® old man, sir,” the little gentleman began 

In7 1 ? ,^ u and , Isaw your fire through the window 

and begged dutter for a quarter of an hour.” 

Schwartz" 6 walk ° ut a g a m> then” said 

at my^eyS” 7 Thevh^ °h 0ut s ^°ok 
as I ( told y^u before. 7 g d ° TO ° n ^ gulders, 

keepyo y uwarm d Me enou 8 h of them to 

a bit of bread"’before I^fr’ * 5 Couldn ’ t y° u s Pare me 

weVe B nothlng d to e do ^h owXelV h t°J° U SUpP ° Se 

such red-nosed fellows as yoiT? »* b *° glVe to 
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“ Why don’t you sell your feather ? ” said Hans, 
sneeringly. “ Out with you ! ” 

“ A little bit,” said the old gentleman. 

“ Be off! ” said Sehwartz. 

“ Pray, gentlemen-” 

“ Off, and be hanged ! ” cried Hans, seizing him by 
the collar. But he had no sooner touched the old gentle- 
man’s collar, than away he went after the rolling-pin, 
spinning round and round, till he feli into the corner on 
the top of it. Then Sehwartz was very angry, and ran 
at the old gentleman to turn him out; but he also had 
hardly touched him, when away he went after Hans and 
the rolling-pin, and hit his head against the wall as he 
tumbled into the corner. And so there they lay, all 


tnree. . , 

Then the old gentleman spun himself round with 
velocity in the opposite direction; continued to spin 
until his long cloak was all wound neatly about him; 
clapped his cap on his head, very mueh on one side (for 
it could not stand upright without going through the 
ceiling), gave an additional twist to his corkscrew mou¬ 
staches, and replied, with perfeet coolness : “ Gentlemen, 
I wish you a very good morning. At twelve o clock 
to-night I’ll call again; after such a refusal of hospi- 
tality as I have just experienced, you will not be surprisen 
if that visit is the last I ever pay yp«-” 

“ If I ever catch you here agam, muttered Sehwartz, 
comine half frightened, out of the corner—but, before 
he could finish his sentence, the old gentleman had shut 
the house door behind him with a great bang : andThere 
drove past the window, at the same rnstant, a jreath> of 
ragged” cloud, that whirled and rolied away down the 
vallev hi aU mariner of shapes; turnrng over and over 
in the air, and melting away at last m a gush of ram. 
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“ A very pretty business, indeed, Mr. Gluck ! ” said 
Schwartz. “ Dish the mutton, sir. If ever I catch you 
at such a trick again—bless me, why, the mutton’s been 
out! ” 

You promised me one slioe, brother, you kiiow ” 
said Gluck. 

Oh ! and you were cutting it hot, I suppose, and 
gomg to catch all the gravy. It’ll be long before I promise 
you such a thing again. Leave the room, sir; and have 
the kmdness to wait in the coal-cellar till I call you ” 
Gluck left the room melancholy enough. The brothers 
ate as much mutton as they could, locked the rest in 
dhmer Pb0ard ’ ^ prooeeded to S et very drunk after 

rairfwnf as was ! Howling wind, and rushing 
ram, without mtermission. The brothers had ju t sense 

the° U d g oor e h f° UP aU the shutters > and double-bar 
the door, before they went to bed. They usually slept 

k)tb As the olook struck twelve, they were 

both awakened by a tremendous crash. Their door burst 

ar h a 710161106 that sho ° k the house fr ° m to? to 

his j at ’s that? ” Cried Schwartz > starting up in 
l°"J y K S ^ d the IittIe gentleman. 
mtotheda°rS e The t ron P ^ th f .j«**«. a nd stared 
a misty mooSm which f T™ ° f water - and % 
in the^shutter^^éy^coiJd 0 ^ 1 j^ S ^° Ugh a 
enormous foam globe quinni™ m nu , dst of 14 an 
and down like a 8 cork’ on whioh round > and hobbing up 
cushion, reclined the’littl as ? n a m °st luxurious 
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ironically. “ I’m afraid your beds are dampish ; perhaps 
you had better go to your brother’s room : I’ve left the 
ceiling on, there.” 

They required no second admonition, but rushed uito 
Gluck’s room, wet through, and in an agony of terror. 

“ You’ll find my card on the kitchen table,” the old 
gentleman called after them. “ Remember, the last 


visn. , ,, . 

“ Pray Heaven it may ! ” said Schwartz, shuddermg. 
And the foam globe disappeared. , , , , 

Dawn came at last, and the two brothers looked out 
of Gluok’s little window in the morning. The Treasure 
Valley was one mass of ruin and desolation. The mun- 
dation had swept away trees, crops, and cattle, and lett 
in their stead a waste of red sand and grey mud. ihe 
two brothers crept shivering and horror-struck mto the 
Idtchen. The water gutted the whole first floor; corn, 
money, almost every movable thing had been swept 
awayf and there was left only a small white card on the 
kitchen table. On it, in large, breezy, long-legged letters, 
were engraved the words : 
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CHAPTER n 

OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE THREE BROTHERS AFTER 
THE VISIT OF SOUTH-WEST WIND, ESQUIRE ; AND HOW 
I.ITTLE GLUCK HAD AN INTERVIEW WITH THE KING OF 
THE GOLDEN RIVER 


South-West Wind, Esquire, was as good as his word. 
After the momentous visit above related, he entered the' 
Treasure Valley no more ; and, what was worse, he had 
so much influence with his relations, the Wet Winds in 
general, and used it so effectually, that they all adopted 
a similar line of conduct. So no rain feU in the valley 
from one year’s end to another. Though everything 
remained green and flourishing in the plains below, the 
mheritance of the Three Brothers was a desert. What 
had onee been the richest soil in the kingdom, beeame 
a shiftmg heap of red sand; and the brothers, unable 
longer to, contend with adverse skies, abandoned their 
valueless patrimony m despair, to seek some means of 

E g AlUt am ° ng the 0ities and P e °P le of the 

Feft bat ti m^°L ey W f g0ne > and the y had nothing 

—»S« gold pl “'- th * 

knave s trade; we oan rmf Q j i , 18 a & 00ci 

th. gcM 

afiectad th.lr ff ft* 

thing, used to had sold «V- 

and go and drink out th Gluck !° min d the furnaee, 

° out the money m the ale-house next 
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door. So they melted all their gold, without making 
money enough to buy more, and were at last reduced 
to one large drinking mug, whieh an uncle of his had 
given to little Gluck, and whieh he was very fond of, and 
would not have parted with for the worid; though he 
never drank anything out of it but milk and water. 

The mug was very odd to look at. The handle was 
formed of two wreaths of flowing golden hair, so finely 
spun that it looked more like silk than metal, and these 
wreaths descended into, and mixed with, a beard and 
whiskers of the same exquisite workmanship, whieh 
surrounded and decorated a very fierce little face, of the 
reddest gold imaginable, right in the front of the mug, 
with a pair of eyes in it whieh seemed to command its 
whole circumference. It was impossible to drink out of 
the mug without being subjeeted to an intense gaze out 
of the side of these eyes; and Schwartz positively 
averred, that onee, after emptying it, full of Rhernsh, 
seventeen times, he had seen them wink ! ^J 1 ® n 1 1 , t 1 ca ™ e 
to the mug’s turn to be made into spoons, it half broke 
poor little Gluek’s heart; but the brothers only laughed 
at him, tossed the mug into the melting-pot, and stag- 
gered out to the ale-house: leaving him, as usual, to pour 
the gold into bars when it was all ready. 

When they were gone, Gluck took a farewell look at 
his old friend in the melting-pot. The flowing hair was 
all gone ; nothing remained but the red n° s ®- and J* le 
spariding eyes, whieh looked more mahcious than ever 
‘‘Tnd no wonder,” thought Gluck “ after bemg trea ed 
In tliat wav.” He sauntered disconsolately to the 
window, and sat himself down to cateh the fres N ®^Xs 
psoane the hot breath of the furnace. Now this 
window commanded a direct view of the ran § e ^ 
"whieh, as I told you before, overhung the Treasure 
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Valley, and more espeeially of the peak from which feil 
the Golden River. It was just at the close of the day, 
and when Gluck sat down at the window, he saw the 
rocks of the mountain tops, all crimson and purpie with 
the sunset; and there were bright tongues of fiery cloud 
buming and quivering about them; and the river, 
brighter than all, feil, in a waving column of pure gold 
from precipice to precipice, with the double aroh of a 
broad purpie rarnbow stretched across it, flushing and 
fading alternately in the wreaths of spray. 

“Ah! ” said Gluck aloud, after he had looked at it 

SeViSfit W„Sir:" *" *“M, » 

.LS ir, 0 ;"' Glucl ” 

in ! What ’ S tkat l ” exolaimed Gluck, jump- 

mg up. ihere was nobody there. He looked rnnnd il! 

"Trf *r ler the table - a greåtmany 11 times 

behind him, but there was certainly nobody there and 
sat down again at the window. This time he didn’t 

again that it JJdd 

“ Not “ lf , the river were really all gold. 

than bcfore. ’ ^ b ° y ’ Said the same voioe . louder 

He looked again totoOthec T™' ‘‘, wbat is that ? ” 
then began and 

in the middle of t.he [° und ’, as fast as be could 


no w^dsoSy g 7 S oT 

Bomething hke that nf /wei ming ’ e ® ervesce nt melody 
out of tlm window No t t^ ^ ^ Gluok lo °^ 
Upstairs, and downstahs M . certaull y m the house. 

wnstairs. JMo, it was certainly in that 
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very room, coming in quioker time, and clearer notes, 
every moment. “ Lala-lira-la.” All at once it struck 
Gluck that it sounded louder near the furnace. He ran 
to the opening, and looked in: yes, he saw right, it 
seemed to be coming, not only out of the furnace, but 
out of the pot. He uncovered it, and ran back in a great 
fright, for the pot was certainly singing ! He stood in 
the farthest corner of the room, with his hånds up, and 
his mouth open, for a minute or two when the singing 
stopped, and the voice became clear, and pronunciative. 

“ Hollo ! ” said the voice. 

Gluek made no answer. 

“ Hollo ! Gluck, my boy,” said the pot again. 

Gluck summoned all his energies, walked straight up 
to the crucible, drew it out of the furnace, and looked in. 
The gold was all melted, and its surface was smooth and 
polished as a river; but instead of reflecting little Gluck’s 
head, as he looked in, he saw, meeting his glance from 
beneath the gold, the red nose and sharp eyes of his old 
friend of the mug, a thousand times redder and sharper 
than ever he had seen them in his life. 

“ Come, Gluck, my boy,” said the voice out of the 
pot again, “ I’m all right; pour me out.” 

But Gluck was too much astonished to do anything 
of the kmd. " 

“ Pour me out, I say,” said the voice rather gruffly. 

Still Gluck couldn’t move. 

“ Will you pour me out ? ” said the voice passion- 
ately, “ I’m too hot.” 

By a violent effort, Gluck recovered the use of his 
limbs, took hold of the crucible, and sloped it so as to 
pour out the gold. But instead of a liquid stream, there 
came out, first, a pair of pretty little yellow legs, then 
some eoat-tails, then a pair of arms stuck a-kimbo, and 
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finally, the well-known head of his friend the mug; all 
whieh articles, uniting as they rolied out, stood up 
energeticaUy, on the floor, in the shape of a little golden 
dwarf, about a foot and a half high. 

“ That’s right! ” said the dwarf, stretching out first 
his legs, and then his arms, and then shaking his head 
up and down, and as far round as it would go, for five 
ramutes without stopping, apparently with the view of 
ascertaining if he were quite correctly put together 
while Gluck stood contemplating him in speechless 
amazement. He was dressed In a slashed doublet of S pZ 
gold, so fine in lts texture, that the prismatic colours 
gleamed over it, as if on a surface of mother of pearl • 

fidf haT f d ° ublet - his hair beard feli 

full halfway to the ground in waving curls so exauisitelv 
dehcate, that Gluck could hardly tell where the/endecH 
they seemed to melt into air. The features of the face’ 
however, were by no means finished with the same 

coppery^eompril^td Sivtf^e^SS of 

Gluek and staredTlL defiberateSZ 7 '*-^ ° n 
^ “No, it wouldn’t, 

mode ofTommenchlg convZTtionZt and h ™ 00 “ ected 
supposed to refer to the ,!! nnght mdeed be 

which had first produc^d the dwarf’ G K° k ’ s th °ughts, 
of the pot; but whatever » J”*? ° bser ™tions oui 

1BCl ‘ 1 ‘ n w°m t ° di . s P ute tbe dietum erred ’ Glu ° k had no 
suomissively indeed^ ? Said Gblok ’ vei 7 mildly and 



Gluck stood contemplating bim 
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‘ No,” said the dwarf, conclusively. “ No, it 
wouldn t. And with that the dwarf pulled his cap hard 
over his brows, and took two turns, of three feet long, up 
and down the room, lifting his legs up very high and 
setting them down very hard. This pause gave time for 
Gluek to collect his thoughts a little, and, seeing no 
great reason to view his diminutive visitor with dread 
and teehng his curiosity overeome his amazement, he 
ventured on a question of peculiar delicacy. 

you myZ’ufi’’ ““ G1UCk ’ Pather hesitat “gly. “ were 
On which the little man tumed sharp round, walked 
£f « ? i 0 ? luck > and drew himself up to’his full 

Onlden ir 1 ’ httle man > am the King of the 

Golden River. ’ Whereupon he turned about agfin and 

time for 7T “T sk feet lon g> “ orderTaUow 
fo * the constemation which this announeement 
produced m his auditor to evaporate After whiph i. 
agam walked up to Gluek and stood stilig Æectfoe 
some comment on his communication P Ulg 

■ > fj£>ijssw 

call the GoldenRiver Tl,/^ f What you mort als 
owing to the malke 0 f « Pe y ? Saw me “ was 
enchantments you have thi« - r0 f ge f kin g, from whose 
have seen of von ^ h ““ freed me. What I 
brothers, renders me wfflfoif . oonduofc to y our wicked 
attend to what I tell von wv,° serve y ° u ! therefore, 
top of that mountain fri shaU climb to thé 

River issue, and shall eist • you see the Golden 
three drops of holy water frø him 6 st , ream at its souroe 
-er shaU tum 
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can succeed in a second attempt; and if anyone sliali 
cast unholy water into the river, it wiU ovenvhelm him. 
and he will become a black stone.” So saying, the King 
of the Golden River turned away and deliberately walked 
into the centre of the fumace. His figure became red, 
white, transparent, dazzling,—a blaze of intense light— 
rose, trembled, and disappeared. The King of the Golden 
River had evaporated. 

“ Oh ! ” cried poor Gluck, running to look up the 
chimney after him ; “ oh dear, dear, dear me ! My mug ! 
my mug ! my mug ! ” 

CHAPTER m 

HOW ME. HANS SET OFF ON AN EXPEDITION TO THE GOLDEN 
KIVER, AND HOW HE PROSPERED THEREIN 

The King of the Golden River had hardly made the 
extraordinary exit related in the last chapter, before 
Hans and Schwartz came roaring into the house, very 
savagely drunk. The discovery of the total loss of their 
last piece of plate had the effect of sobering them just 
enough to enable them to stand over Gluck, beating him 
very steadily for a quarter of an hour ; at the expiration 
of which period they dropped into a couple of chairs, 
and requested to know what he had got to say for 
himself. 

Gluck told them his story, of which, of course, 
they did not believe a word. They beat him again, till 
their arms were tired, and staggered to bed. In the 
moming, however, the steadiness with which he adhered 
to his story obtained him some degree of credence; the 
immediate consequence of which was, that the two 
brothers, after wrangling a long time on the knotty 
question, which should try his fortune first, drew their 
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swords and began fighting. The noise of the fray alarmed 
the neighbours, who, finding they eould not pacify the 
combatants, sent for the constable. 

Hans on hearing this, eontrived to escape, and hid 
hmself; but Schwartz was taken before the magistrate, 
fined for breaking the peace, and, having drunk out hk 

tm hfZuld pay^ bef ° re ’ thr0Wn int ° P riso “ 

When Hans heard this, he was much delighted and 

Set °* Ut at 0nce for the Golden R ^er. How 

Sit but the f Wa m the qUeSti0n ' He went t0 
pnest, but the pnest eould not give any holv water tn 

so abandoned a character. So Hans went toy™ £ 

the evening for the first time in his life andnnrW 

home in «Sph" g 

;r r ?» 

and some meat in a bafket sbll th bottle ? of »ine 
took his alpine staff in Mc h ^ t ^ e ? 1 over bis back, 
mountains P “ ^ hand > and set °£E for the 

and, as he^oolmd in af tbe'l^d 1 * 1 ' 1 to P 888 tfl e prison, 
see but Schwartz himsplf 16 "• mdows > '""horn should he 
and looking very disconsolate P “ S ° Ut throu § h the bar s. 

«y K*a" l S. “T i “ <“» 

bottle of holy water in q u , ^ basket, shook the 
again, and marched off in tteSlt Jt frothed 
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one happy, even with no Golden River to seek for. Level 
lines of dewy mist lay stretched along the valley, out 
of whieh rose the massy mountains—their lower cliffs 
in pale grey shadow, hardly distinguishable from tha 
floating vapour, but gradually asoending till they caught 
the sunlight, whieh ran in sharp touches of ruddy colour 
along the angular erags, and pierced, in long level rays, 
through their fringes of spear-like pine. Far above, shot 
up red splintered masses of castellated rock, jagged and 
shivered into myriads of fantastic forms, with here and 
there a streak of sunlit snow, traced down their chasms 
like a line of forked lightning ; and, far beyond, and far 
above all these, fainter than the morning cloud, but 
purer and changeless, slept, in the blue sky, the utmost 
peaks of the eternal snow. 

The Golden River, whieh sprang from one of the 
lower and snowless elevations, was now nearly in shadow; 
all but the uppermost jets of spray, whieh rose like slow 
smoke above the undulating line of the cataract, and 
floated away in feeble wreaths upon the morning wind. 

' On this object, and on this alone, Hans’ eyes and 
thoughts^were fixed; forgetting the distance he had to 
traverse, he set off at an imprudent rate of walking, 
whieh greatly exhausted him before he had scaled the 
first range of the green and low hilis. He was, moreover, 
surprised, on surmounting them, to find that a large 
glacier, of whose existence, notwithstanding his previous 
knowledge of the mountains, he had been absolutely 
finorant, lay between him and the souree of the Golden 
River. 

He entered on it with the boldness of a practised 
mountaineer; yet he thought he had never traversed 
so strange or so dangerous a glacier in his life. The ice 
was excessively slipperv. and out of all its chasms came 
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wild sounds of gushing water; not monotonous or low, 
but changeful and loud, rising oocasionally into drifting 
passages of wild melody, then breaking off into short 
melancholy tones, or sudden shrieks, resembling those of 
human voices in distress or pain. The ice was broken into 
thousands of confused shapes, but none, Hans thought 
like the ordinary forms of splintered iee. There seemed 
a eunous ar pression about all their outlines—a perpetual 
resemblance to living features, distorted and scornful. 
MyTiads of deceitful shadows, and lurid lights, played 
and floated about and through the pale blue pinnacles 
dazzhng and confusmg the sight of the traveller: whilé 
h.s ears grew duU and his head giddy with the eonstant 
gush and roar of the coneealed waters. These painful 
cireumstances mcreased upon him as he advanced; the 
ice erashed and yawned into fresh chasms at his feet 
tottermg spires nodded around him, and feli thunderimr 

path : ff d thou 8 h he ha <i repeatedly faced 
hese dangers on the most terrific glaciers and in the 
wildest weather, it was with a new and oppiissive teelind 

h msTe^r ff h ® leaped the last chLm, and fltll 
the mountab^ stu ddering ( on the firm turf of 

f F® ha u , been compelled to abandon his basket nf 
and he .^, became a P eri] ous inoumbranoe on the glacier 

without a blade of^grasTtn 11 * UP ° f bare red rock, 

angle to afiford an meb nf 5® foot ’ or a Projecting 
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steep path, while the whole atmosphere was motionless, 
and penetrated with heat. Intense thirst was soon added 
to the bodily fatigue with which Hans was now afflieted; 
glance after glance he cast on the flask of water which 
hung at his belt. “ Three drops are enough,” at last 
thought he; “I may, at least, cool my lips with it.” 

He opened the flask, and was raising it to his lips, 
when his eye feil on an object lying on the rock beside 
him ; he thought it moved. It was a small dog, appar- 
ently in the last agony of death from thirst. Its tongue 
was out, its jaws dry, its limbs extended lifelessly, and 
a swarm of black ants were crawling about its lips and 
throat. Its eye moved to the bottle which Hans held 
in his hånd. He raised it, drank, spurned the animal 
with his foot, and passed on. And he did not know how 
it was, but he thought that a strange shadow had 
suddenly eome across the blue sky. 

The path beeame steeper and more rugged every 
moment; and the high hiil air, instead of refreshing 
him, seemed to throw his biood into a fever. The noise 
of the hiil cataracts sounded like mockery in his ears; 
they were all distant, and his thirst increased every 
moment. 

Another hour passed, and he again looked down 
to the flask at his side; it was half empty; but 
there was much more than three drops in it. He stopped 
to open it, and again, as he did so, something moved in 
the path above him. It was a fair child, stretched nearly 
lifeless on the rock, its breast heaving with thirst, its 
eyes closed, and its lips parched and burning. Hans eyed 
it deliberately, drank, and passed on. And a dark grey 
eloud came over the sun, and long, snake-like shadows 
crept up along the mountain sides. Hans struggled on. 
The sun was sinking, but its descent seemed to bring no 
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coolness; the leaden weight of the dead air pressed upon 
his brow and heart but the goal was near. He saw the 
cataract of the Golden River springing from the hill-side 

compkte hTs Sk fe6t ab ° Ve Mm ’ aad S P ran 8 on 
At this instant a faint cry feil on his ear. He turned 
and saw a grey-haired old man extended on the rocks’ 
His eyes were sunk, his features deadly pale, and gathered 

SLVær?? de T/ r \,“ Water! ’’ he stretched hk' 
arms to Hans, and ened feebly, Water! I am dvintr ” 

share of Rfe f 1P !? ed Hans ; “ th °u hast had thy 

the horizon Iike a red-hot hall S ’ pIwi g ed towards 

stood^af 1 the °brink Sf° tte” T ° n Hans ’ «*• He 

Its waves were filled iritb < ;H asm thrmigli which it ran. 
they shook their crlrf-i ^ red of the sunset; 
of red-blood light gleamed ålon'^ rtf and flas he3 

s °und eame mifhtiei TnT mil? 8 thei [. foam - Their 
brain grew giddv wRh^T, gh , 1 °? 1113 senses i 
dering, he dSw the flLw! pr °, lon g ed bunder. Shud- 
mto the centre of the torren^As and hurled i(i 

shot through his limbs fcé ct h so > an io y chili 

oftk The Waters closed over hk and 

■ “> 1.« ■& «?. gisn; 

Phe Black Stone 
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CHAPTER IV 

HOW MR. SCHWARTZ SET O FF ON AN EXPEDITION TO THE 
GOLDEN KIVER, AND HOW HE PROSPERED THEREIN 
Poor little Gluck waited very anxiously alone in the 
house for Hans’ return. Finding he did not come back, 
he was terribly frightened, and went and told Schwartz 
in the prison all that had happened. Then Schwartz was 
very much pleased, and said that Hans must certainly 
have been turned into a black stone, and he should have 
all the gold to himself. But Gluck was very sorry, and 
cried all night. When he got up in the morrnng there 
was no bread in the house, nor any money; so Gluck 
went and hired himself to another goldsmith, and he 
worked so hard, and so neatly, and so long every day, 
that he soon got money enough to pay his brother s hne, 
and he went and gave it all to Schwartz, and Schwartz 
got out of prison. Then Schwartz was quite pleased, and 
said he should have some of the gold of the nver. But 
Gluck only begged he would go and see what had become 

° f Now when Schwartz had heard that Hans had stolen 
the holy water, he thought to himself that such a pro- 
ceedins might not be considered altogether correct by 
the Ring of the Golden River, and determmed to manage 
matters better. So he took some more of fflucks money 
and went to a bad priest, who gave him some holy water 
very readily for it. Then Schwartz was sure that it was 
all quite right. So Schwartz got up early in the•mor | 
before the sun rose, and took some bread and win 
basket and put his holy water in a flask, and set off for 
the mountains. Like his brother, he was muoh^surpised 
at the sight of the glacier, and had great ^“ym 
Crossing it, even after leaving his basket behind hun. 
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The day was cloudless, but not bright: there was a 
heavy purpie haze hanging over the sky, and the hilis 
looked lowering and gloomy. And, as Schwartz elimbed 
the steep rock path, the thirst came upon him, as it had 
upon his brother, until he lifted his flask to his lips to 
drink. Then he saw the fair child lying near him on the 
rocks, and it cried to him, and moaned for wat er. 

Water, indeed,” said Schwartz; “ I haven’t half 
enough for myself,” and passed on. And as he went he 
thought the sunbeams grew more dim, and he saw a low 
bank of black cloud rising out of the West; and, when 
he had elimbed for another hour, the thirst overcame 
hmi agarn, and he would have drunk. Then he saw the 
oid man lymg before him on the path, and heard him 
, , Water > “deed,” said Schwartz, “ i' 
haven t half enough for myself,” and on he went 

eves anYlfT f!, light se J emed t0 fade fro™ before his 

' S Schwab’ ? C f kered oye ^Schwartz’s path 
his thi™t ^ Chm j bed for an °ther hour, and again 
hetwVi L Urned \ and M he Ws flask to his lipT 
the path before him Han f exhausted on 

my boy. ’ Wat^todeed? ? d remember the Pnson bars, 

aU the wav U n Lr“t d i d ,°, y °. U ? u PP 0Se 1 carried it 
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And a sudden horror came over Schwartz, he kncw 
not why ; but the thirst for gold prcvailed over his fear, 
and he rushed on. And the bank of black cloud rose to 
the zenith, and out of it came bursts of spiry lightning, 
and waves of darkness seemed to heave and flcat between 
their flashes over the whole heavens. And the sky where 
the sun was setting was all level, and like a lake of biood; 
and a strong wind came out of that sky, tearing its 
crimson clouds into fragments, and scattering them far 
into the darkness. And when Schwartz stood by the brink 
of the Golden River, its waves were black, like thunder 
clouds, but their foam was like fire ; and the roar of the, 
waters below, and the thunder above, met, as he cast 
the flask into the stream. And, as he did so, the lightning 
glared into his eyes, and the earth gave way beneath 
him, and the waters closed over his cry. And the 
moaning of the river rose wildly into the night, as it 
gushed over the 

Two Black Stones 
CHAPTER V 

HOW LITTLE GLTJCK SET OFF ON AN EXPEDITION TO THE 
GOLDEN RIVER, AND HOW HE PROSPERED THEREIN ; 
WITH OTHER MATTERS OF INTEREST 
When Gluck found that Schwartz did not come back 
he was very sorry, and did not know what to do. He 
had no money, and was obliged to go and hire himself 
again to the goldsmith, who worked him very hard, and 
gave him very little money. So, after a month or two, 
Gluck grew tired, and made up his mind to go and try 
his fortune with the Golden River. “ The little king 
looked very kind,” thought he. “ I don’t think he will 
turn me into a black stone.” So he went to the priest 
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and the priest gave him some holy water as soon as he 
asked for it. Then Gluek took some bread in his basket, 
and the bottle of water, and set off very early for the 
mountains. 

If the glacier had oceasioned a great deal of fatigue 
to his brothers, it was twenty times worse for him, who 
was neither so strong nor so practised on the mountains. 
He had several very bad falis, lost his basket and bread 
and was very muoh frightened at the strange noises under 
the ice. He lay a long time to rest on the grass, after 
he had got over, and began to climb the hiil just in the 
hottest part of the day. When he had climbed for an 
hour he got dreadfully thirsty, and was going to drink 
hke his brothers, when he saw an old man eoming down 

a stoff h ab ° Ve k™’ lQOk “ lg Yery feeWe ’ and lea “W on 

SOn ” said * he , old “>an, “I am faint with 

^ h ° f that "? ter '” Then Glu °k looked 

at him, and when he saw that he was pale and weary, he 

aaTd GCk kTil ; ° nly P ra > r drink i®* 
aid Gluck. But the old man drank a great deal and 

? j 6 l™ bacb the bottle two-thirds empty. Thén he 

And e tt m it° 1 ?1; Speed ’ Md Gluok went Ån merfy! 
And the path beeame easier to his feet, and two or three 

ades of grass appeared upon it, and some grasshoppers 

-<** 

deteS^ ) P 1 w G ^ 0k u stru gg led with himself, and 

—*• **r*=.^5*%C JStSEVM 
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a few drops. Then it smiled on him, and got up, and 
ran down the hiil; and Gluok looked after it, till it 
beeame as small as a little star, and then tumed and 
began climbing again. And then there were all kinds of 
sweet flowers growing on the rocks, bright. green moss, 
with pale, pink, starry flowers, and soft, belled gentians, 
more blue than the sky at its deepest, and pure white 
transparent lilies. And crimson and purpie butterflies 
darted hither and thither, and the sky sent down such 
pure light, that Gluck had never felt so happy in his life. 

Yet, when he had climbed for another hour, his thirst 
beeame intolerable again; and, when he looked at his 
bottle, he saw that there were only five or six drops 
left in it, and he could not venture to drink. And, as he 
was hanging the flask to his belt again, he saw a little 
dog lying on the rocks, gasping for breath—just as Hans 
had seen it on the day of his ascent. And Gluck stopped 
and looked at it, and then at the Golden River, not five 
hundred yards above him ; and he thought of the dwarf’s 
words, “ that no one could succeed, except in his first 
attempt; ” and he tried to pass the dog, but it whined 
piteously, and Gluck stopped again. “ Poor beastie,” 
said Gluck, “ it’ll be dead when I come down again, if 
I don’t help it.” Then he looked doser and doser at it, 
and its eye turned on him so mournfully, that he could 
not stand it. “ Confound the King and his gold too,” 
said Gluck ; and he opened the flask, and poured all the 
water into the dog’s mouth. 

The dog sprang up and stood on its hind legs. Its 
tail disappeared, its ears beeame long, longer, silky, 
golden; its nose beeame very red, its eyes beeame very 
twinkling ; in three seconds the dog was gone, and before 
Gluck stood his old acquaintance, the King of the 
Golden River. 
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“ Thank you,” said the monarch; “ but don’t be 
frightened, it’s all right; ” for Gluck showed manifest 
symptoms of consternation at this unlooked-for reply 
to his last observation. “ Why didn’t you come before,” 
continued the dwarf, “ instead of sending me those 
rascally brothers of yours, for me to have the trouble of 
turning into stones ? Very hard stones they make 
too.” 

“ Oh dear me ! ” said Gluck, “ have you really been 
so eruel ? ” 

“ Cruel ! ” said the dwarf, “ they poured unholy 
water into my stream: do you suppose I’m going to 
allow that ? ” 

“ Why,” said Gluck, “lam sure, sir—your majesty, 
I mean—they got the water out of the church font.” 

“ Very probably,” replied the dwarf; “ but,” and 
his countenance grew stem as he spoke, “ the water 
which has been refused to the cry of the weary and dying 
is unholy, though it had been blessed by every saint in 
heaven; and the water which is found in the vessel of 
mercy is holy, though it had been defiled with corpses.” 

So saying, the dwarf stooped and plucked a lily that 
grew at his feet. On its white leaves there hung three 
drops of clear dew. And the dwarf shook them into the 
flask which Gluck held in his hånd. “ Cast these into 
the river,” he said, “ and descend on the other side of 
the mountains into the Treasure Valley. And so good 
speed.” 

As he spoke, the figure of the dwarf became 
indistinet. The playing colours of his robe formed them¬ 
selves into a prismatie mist of dewy light; he stood for 
an instant veiled with them as with the belt of a broad 
rainbow. The colours grew faint, the mist rose into the 
air; the monarch had evaporated. 
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And Gluek climbed to the brink of the Golden River, 
and its waves were as clear as crystal, and as brilliant 
as the sun. And, when he east the three drops of dew 
into the stream, there opened where they feil a small 
circular Whirlpool, into whieh the water descended with 
a musical noise. 


Gluck stood watching it for some time, very much 
disappointed, because not only the river was not tumed 
into gold, but its waters seemed much diminished in 
quantity. Yet he obeyed his friend the dwarf, and 
descended the other side of the mountains towards the 
rreasure Valley; and, as he went, he thought he heard 
the:noise of water working its way under the ground 
And when he came in sight of the Treasure Valley, 
behold, a river, hke the Golden River, was springing from 
a new cleft m the rocks above it, and was flowrng in 
innumerable streams among the dry heaps of red sand. 
n _~f aS Gluck 8 azed > fresh grass sprang beside the 
and creepmg plants grew, and climbed 
among the moistemng soil. Young flowers opened 
aon g the nver sides, as stars leap out when 
twdight is deepemng, and thickets of myrtie, and tendrils 
J ™\ Ca f shadows over the valley as th ev 

S td T / eaSUre Val % becameagården 

garn and the mheritance, which had been lost fe 
crudty, was regained by love. by 

And Gluck went, and dwelt in the valW nnd a« 

bZme el M T driven , fr °P his door = that’his baS 
IfetL f T",’ Md his house of treasure. And fe 
become a W GolT^® t0 dWarf ’ S P r °^ e . 

out^fe’ * 1 ° , da y> the inhabitants of the vallev point 

Sitt; ^ S Sr «* 

ream ’ and trace the course of the Golden 
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River under the ground, until it emerges in the Treasure 
Valley. And at the top of the cataract of the Golden 
River, are still to be seen two black stones, round 
which the waters howl raournfully every day at sunset; 
and these stones are still ealled by the people of the 
valley 

The Black Brothers 
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[Volume I of tha five volumes entitled “ Modees Painteks,” issued by Ruskin 
between 1843 und 1860, first brought tbis great writer into notice. The ohief object 
he had in view was to show that modern landscape painters (and especially i urner) 
were quite as good as, and in many cases better than, the older painters. In the 
various volumes he shows what are the true principles of Art, and in the last 
volume, especially, he gives descriptions of the beauties of Nature, as seen by a true 
artist, more full of imagination and fancy than had ever before been written, either in 
prose or verse. He also points out many of the marks and charactenatics of that 
greatcst of all Nature’s works—a true gentleman.] 


I_THE HAPPINESS TO BE FOTJND IN LOVE OF NATURE 

A LL real and wholesome enjoyments possible to man 
have been just as possible to him, since first he was 
made of the earth, as they are now; and they are possible 
to him chiefly in peace. To watch the com grow, and 
the blossoms set; to draw hard breath over ploughshare 
or spade; to read, to think, to love, to hope, to pray— 
these are the things that make man happy; they have 
alwavs had the power of doing these, they never will 
have power to do more. The world’s prospenty or 
adversity depends upon our knowing and teachmg these 
few things; but upon iron, or glass, or electricity, or 
steam, in nowise. . 

And I am Utopian and enthusiastic enough to 
believe, that the time will come when the world will 
discover this. It has now made its experiments in every 
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possible direotion but the right one: and it seems that 
it must, at last, try the right one, in a mathematical 


It has tried fighting, and preaching, and fasting, 
buying and selling, pomp and parsimony, pride and 
humiliation—every possible manner of existence in which 
it eould conjecture there was any happines or dignity: 
and all the while, as it bought, sold, and fought, and 
fasted, and wearied itself with policies, and ambitions, 
and self-denials, God had placed its real happiness in 
the keeping of the little mosses of the wayside, and of 
the clouds of the firmament. Now and then a wearied 
king, or a tormented slave, found out where the true 
kingdoms of the world were, and possessed himself, in a 
furrow or two of garden ground, of a truly infinite 
dominion. But the world would not believe their report 
and went on trampling down the mosses, and forgetting 
the clouds, and seeking happiness in its own way, until 
at last, mundering and late, came natural science: and 
m natural science not only the observation of things, but 
the tinding out of new uses for them. 

Of course the world, having a choice left to it, went 
wing as usual, and thought that these mere material 
r WI ?°,, be t i hesources of ita happiness. It got the 
£%***?* - 11011 °y linders > and made them carry 
fihr^f 1 thelr 0wn cloud P aoe - lt g°t weavable 
and finp* °l the m0S3 u eS ’ and made clothes itself, eheap 
fte ^ J" hap P ineSS at last To go as fast å 
thfnp and manufac ture everything out of anv- 
thmg—here was paradise, indeed 1 ^ 

agaft ifT’r P When ’ “ a Hu 16 While ' i4 is onparadised 
- were any other mistake that the world 
could make, it would of course make it. But I se! not 
here is any other; and, standing fairly at its wit’s 
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end, having found that going fast, when it is used to it, 
is no more paradisaical than going slow; and that all 
the prints and cottons in Manchester eannot make it 
comfortable in its mind, I do verily believe it will come, 
finally, to understand that God paints the clouds and 
shapes the moss-fibres, that men may be happy in seeing 
Him at His work, and that in resting quietly beside Him, 
and watching His working, and^aceording to the power 
He has communicated to ourselves, and the guidance 
He grants—in carrying out His purposes of peace and 
charity among all His creatures, are the only real happi- 
ness that ever were, or will be, possible to mankrnd. 
—(“ Modern Painters,” Vol. III, On the Theory and 
History of Landscape Art.) 


n—LOWLAND SCENERY OF SWITZERLAND 

I believe that it is not good for man to live among 
what is most beautiful;—that he is a creature incapable 
of satisfaction by anything upon earth; and that to 
allow him habitually to possess, in any kind w'hatsoever, 
the utmost that earth can give, is the surest way to cast 
them into lassitude or discontent. 

If the most exquisite orchestral musie could be con- 
tinued without pause for a series of years, and children 
were brought up and educated in the room in which it 
was perpetually resounding, I believe their enjoyment 
of musie, or understanding of it, would be very small. 
And an accurately parallel effect seems to be produoed 
upon the powers of contemplation, by the redundant and 
eeaseless loveliness of the high mountain districts. The 
faculties are paralysed by the abundance, and cease, as 
we before noticed of the imagination, to be capable of 
excitement, except by other subjects of interest than 
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those which. present themselves to the eye. So that it 
is in reality, better for mankind that the forms of their 
eommon landscape should offer no violent stimulus to 
the emotions—that the gentie upland, browned by the 
bending furrows of the plough, and the fresh sweep of 
the chalk down, and the narrow winding of the copse- 
clad dingle, should be more frequent seenes of human 
life than the Arcadias of cloud-capped mountain or 
Iuxuriant vale; and that, while humbler (though ahvays 
infinite) sources of interest are given to each of us around 
the homes to which we are restrained for the greater 
part of our lives, these mightier and stranger glories 
should become the object of adventure,— at once the 
cynosures of the fancies of childhood, and themes of the 
happy memory, and the winter’s tale of age. 

Nor is it always that the inferiority is felt. Por so 
natural is it to the human heart to fix itself in hope rat’her 
T.\ m P reSent P ossession > and so subtle is the charm 
whjch the imagmation casts over what is distant or 
derned, that there is often a more touching power in the 
scenes which contain far-away promise of somethinv 
greater than themselves, than in those which exhaust 
“T 1 P°7 ers . of Nature in an unconquerable 

føncv / 0ry ’ eaYU } g nothin S more be by the 

tancy pictured, or pursued. ^ 

I do not know that there is a district in the world 
more calculated to illustrate this power of the expectant 
rønatmn, than that which surrounds the city of 
Sie ftTs ® Wltzerland - kending from it towards 
of sandstone, considerably elevated 
Sfe. nt r o g t n h ° a t° b r:> 0f s tN k inginterest to^he 
nf „ v 6r f S .° that > a3 it is generally seen in the mnrw 

Savov JOmi ? y from tlle Bernese Alps to those of 
7, it is rarely regarded with any other sensation 
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than that of weariness, all the more painful because 
accompanied with reaction from the high excitement 
caused by the splendour of the Bernese Oberiand. 

The traveller, footsore, feverish, and satiated with 
glaoier and precipice, lies back in the comer of the 
diligence, perceiving little more than that the road is 
winding and hiliv, and the country through which it 
passes cultivated and tame. Let him, however, only do 
this tame journey the justice of staying in it a few days, 
until his mind has recovered its tone, and take one or 
two long walks through its helds, and he will have other 
thoughts of it. 

It is, as I said, an undulating district of grey sand¬ 
stone, never attaining any considerable height, but 
having enough of the mountain spirit to throw itself 
into continual succession of bold slope and dale; 
elevat ed, also, just far enough above the sea to render 
the pine a frequent forest tree along its irregular ridges. 
Through this elevated tract the river cuts its way in a 
ravine some hve or six hundred feet in depth, which 
winds for leagues between the gentie hilis, unthought of, 
until the edge is approached; and then, suddenly, 
through the boughs of the firs, the eye perceives, beneath, 
the green and gliding stream, and the broad walls of 
sandstone cliff that forms its banks, hollowed out where 
the river leans against them, at its turns, into perilous 
overhanging ; and, on the other shore, at the same spots, 
leaving little breadths of meadow between them and the 
water, half overgrown with thicket, deserted in their 
sweetness, inaceessible from above, and rarely visited 
by any curious wanderers along the hardly traceable 
footpath w r hich struggles for existenee beneath the rocks. 
And there the river ripples, and eddies, and murmurs in 
utter solitude. It is passing through the midst of a 
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thickly peopled country; but never was a stream so 
lonely. 

The feeblest and most far-away torrent among 
the high hibs has its companions: the goats browse 
beside it; and the traveller drinks from it, and passes 
over it with his staff; and the peasant traces a new 
channel for it down to his mill-wheel. But this stream 
has no companions: it flows on in an infinite seclusion, 
not secret nor threatening, but a quietness of sweet 
dayiight and open air—a broad space of tender and 
deep desolateness, drooped into repose out of the midst 
oi human labour and life; the waves plashing lowly 
with none to hear them ; and the wbd birds budding in 
the boughs with none to fray them away; and soft 
fra^ant herbs rising, and breathing, and fading, with no 
hånd t° gatter them ;-and yet ab bright and bare to 
the clouds above, and to the fresh fali of the passing 
sunshine and pure rain. * ° 

But above the brows of those scarped cliffs, all is in 

that^ttefR°ti, a " g l d ‘ A i. feW steps only beyond the firs 
that stretch then branches, angular, and wbd, and white 

kke forks of hghtning, into the air of the ravine, and we 

TheTwat 1 ^ 6 f C0Ulltr7 , 0f - the most perfect richness. 
to ^ ? f c ° m ’ 8 lowin g an d buming from field 

and flow Pretty ,, hamlets aU with fruitful orchards 
house°anrf w d ,f? odly ™ th steep-roofed store- 

""si™'« „ d tMct.”" ?rsid 

trees, Sf gkdeTalf ° F gleamin S throu g h lines of tall 
the I?i g half avenue , where the gate onens or 

the IaS 3 o P f a somrT aside - idered, into 

Pride with J r l tateher h ? use> sunounded in rural 
g den hives, and oarved granaries, and 
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irregular domain of latticed and espaliered cottages, 
gladdening to look upon in their delicate homeliness— 
delieate, yet, in some sort, rude; not like our English 
homes—trim, laborious, formal, irreproachablé in com- 
fort; but with a peculiar carelessness and largeness in 
all their detail, harmonizing with the outlawed loveliness 
of their country. For there is an untamed strength even 
in all that soft and habitable land. It is, indeed, gilded 
with corn and fragrant with deep grass, but it is not 
subdued to the plough or to the scythe. It gives at its 
own free will,—it seems to have nothing wrested from 
it nor conquered in it. It is not redeemed from desert- 
ness, but unrestrained in fruitfulness,—a generous land, 
bright with capricious plenty, and laughmg from vale 
to vale in fitful fulness, kind and wild. Nor this without 
some sterner element mingled in the heart of it. For 
along all its ridges stand the dark masses of innumerable 
pines, taking no part in its gladness, asserting themselves 
for ever as fixed shadows, not to be pierced or banished, 
even in the intensest sunlight; fallen flakes and frag¬ 
ments of the night, stayed in their solemn squares in the 
midst of all the rosy bendings of the orchard boughs, 
and yellow effulgence of the harvest, and traeing them¬ 
selves in black net-work and motionless fringes against 
the blanched blue of the horizon in its saintly clearness. 

And yet they do not sadden the landscape, but seem 
to have been set there ehiefly to show how bright every- 
thing else is round them ; and all the clouds look of purer 
silver, and all the air seems filled with a whiter and more 
living sunshine, where they are pierced by the sable 
points of the pines; and all the pastures look of more 
glowing green, where they run up between the purpie 
trunks ; and the sweet field footpaths skirt the edges of 
the forest for the sake of its shade, sloping up and down 
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about the slippery roots, and losing themselves every now 
and then hopelessly among the violets, and ground ivy, 
and brown sheddings of the fibrous leaves ; and, at last, 
plunging into some open aisle where the hght, through 
the distant stems, shows that there is a chance of coming 
out again on the other side ; and coming out, indeed, in 
a little while, from the scented darkness, into the dazzling 
an and marvellous landscape, that stretches still farther 
and farther in new wilfulnesses of grove and garden, 
untd at last the eraggy mountains of the Simmenthal 
rise out of it, sharp into the rolling of the Southern clouds 
1 believe, for general development of human 
intelligence and sensibility, country of this kind is about 
the most perf eet that exists. A richer landscape, as that 
ot Italy, enervates, or causes wantonness; a poorer 
and hardens the temperament 
both mind and body; and one more curiouslv or 
prommently beautiful deadens the sense of beauty 
Even what is here of attractiveness,—far exceedin^ 
of < !? eS ’. that of the most of the thickly-peopled distr’icts 
of the temperate zone,-seems to actharmfuliyonthe 
all SfltS ° f Swiss ; but take its inhabitants 
are naintrd ^ tu P 7® a “ d stern Penetration they 

m—THE LAW OP HELP 

other laSfofhfT^'ti^r the 
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Perhaps the beat, thougli the most familiar example 
we could take of the nature and power of eonsistence, 
will be that of the possible changes in the dust we tread 
on. 

Exclusive of animal decay, we can hardly arrive at 
a more absolute type of impurity than the mud or slime 
of a damp, over-trodden path, in the outskirts of a manu¬ 
facturing town. I do not say mud of the road, because 
that is mixed with animal refuse; but take merely an 
ounce or two of the blackest slime of a beaten path on 
a rainy day, near a large manufacturing town. 

That slime we shall find in most cases composed of 
clay (or brick-dust, which is burnt clay) mixed with soot, 
a little sand, and water. All these elements are at help- 
less war with each other, and destroy reciprocally each 
other’s nature and power, competing and fighting for 
place at every tread of your foot;—sand squeezing out 
clay, and clay squeezing out water, and soot meddling 
everywhcre and defiling the whole. Let us suppose that 
this ounce of mud is left in perfect rest, and that its 
elements gather together, like to like, so that their atoms 
may get into the closest relations possible. 

Let the clay begin. Ridding itself of all foreign 
substance, it gradually becomes a white earth, already 
very beautiful; and fit, with help of congealing fire, to 
be made into finest porcelain, and painted on, and be 
kept in kings’ palaces. But sueh artificial eonsistence is 
not its best. Leave it still quiet to follow its own instinet 
of unity, and it becomes not only white, but clear; not 
only clear, but hard; not only clear and hard, but so 
set that it can deal with light in a wonderful way, and 
gather out of it the loveliest blue rays only, refusing the 
rest. We call it then a sapphire. 

Such being the consummation of the clay, we give 
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similar permission of quiet to the sand. It also bccomes, 
flrst, a white earth, then proeeeds to grow clear and 
hard, and at last arranges itself in mysterious, infinitely 
fine, parallel lines, which have the power of reflecting not 
merely the blue rays, but the blue, green, purpie, and 
red rays in the greatest beauty in which they can be seen 
through any hard material whatsoever. We call it then 
an opal. 

.. , I , n orde ^ the soot sets to work ; it cannot make 
itself white at first, but instead of being discouraaed 
*f ies , J de f a " d harder, and comes out clear at last, ånd 
th “S mthe Worldi and for the blackness 
that it had, obtains m exchange the power of reflecting 
« -° f t le SU ? at once “ the vildest blaze that 
ilst nf ’lTfh Can f ° 0t ' caU St then a diamond. 

for ( the ounce of sIime which we had by political 
coTplratrorrf 10 ! We haV6 ’ ** P^ticaUconomy 
in the St lf a f’ “ °P a ’ and a diamond, set 
VolV 0(hfn \ °? sn °w—(“Modern Pam ters,” 

1- V, Of Ideas of Relation—i Of Invention Formal) 


IV—QOOD BREEDING 

severllly^he 4 nbXtf The fdgher andlo'ulr f Colo, f n -’ 

m “ ta 

pure race ” , well-bred ^tr’ mea TS is “ a man 
’ 1 Dred ’ m the sense that a horse or 
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dog is well bred. The so-called higher classes, being 
generally of purer raee than the lower, have retained the 
true idea, and the convictions associated with it; but 
are afraid to speak it out, and equivocate about it in 
public ; this equivocation mainly proceeding from their 
desire to conneet another meaning with it, and a false 
one ;—that of “ a man living in idleness on other people’s 
labour ” ;—with which idea the term has nothing what- 
ever to do. 

The lower classes, denying vigorously, and with 
reason, the notion that a gentleman means an idler, 
and rightly feeling that the more any one works, the 
more of a gentleman he becomes, and is likely to 
beeome,—have nevertheless got little of the good they 
otherwise might, from the truth, because, with it, they 
wanted to hold a falsehood,—namely, that race was of 
no consequence. It being precisely of as much conse- 
quence in man as it is in any other animal. 

The nation cannot truly prosper till both these errors 
are finally got quit of. Gentlemen have to learn that it 
is no part of their duty or privilege to live on other 
people’s toil. They have to learn that there is no degra¬ 
dation in the hårdest manual, or the humblest servile 
labour, when it is honest. But that there is degradation, 
and that deep, in extravagance, in bribery, in indolence, 
in pride, in taking places they are not fit for, or in coinmg 
places for which there is no need. It does not disgrace 
a gentleman to hecome an errand boy, or a day labourer ; 
but it disgraces him much to beeome a knave or a thief. 
And knavery is not the less knavery because it involves 
large interests, nor theft the less theft because it is 
countenanced by usage, or aceompanied by failure m 
undertaken duty. It is an incomparably less guilty form 
of robbery to cut a purse out of a man’s pocket, than to 
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take it out of his hånd on the understanding that you 
are to steer his ship up channel, when you do not know 
the soundings. 

On the other hånd, the lower orders, and all orders, 
have to learn that every vieious habit and chronic 
disease communicates itself by descent; and that by 
purity of birth the entire system of the human body and 
soul may be gradually elevated, or, by recklessness of 
birth, degraded; until there shall be as much difference 
between the well-bred and ill-bred human ereature (what- 
ever pains be taken with their edueation) as between a 
wolf-hound and the vilest mongrel cur. And the know- 
ledge of this great faet ought to regulate the edueation 
° ur y°«th, and the entire conduet of the nation.— 

kSfriss; r ° lv ’ « o, 


V—THE TRX7E GENTLEMAN 
A gentleman’.? first charaoteristie is that fineness of 
Reture m the body, whieh renders it capaWe oTthe 
%****> sensation; and of strueture in the mind 
nathies^ derS 0apable of tbe m °st delicate sym- 
may Sa y> t s “P>y. " fineness of nature”’ 
lins is, of com-se, compatible with heroic bodilv strenuth 

in glow of battie, Libeha^rtsdf' 

-g«, «■«. in ““irs; 
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elephantine nature ; not in his insensitive hide, nor in 
his olumsy foot; but in the way he will lift his foot if a 
child lies in his way; and in his sensitive trunk, and 
still more sensitive mind, and capability of pique on 
points of honour. 

And, though rightness of moral conduct is ultimately 
the great purifier of race, the sign of nobleness is not in 
this rightness of moral conduct, but in sensitiveness. 
VVhen the make of a creature is fine, its temptations are 
strong, as well as its perceptions ; it is liable to all kinds 
of impressions from without in their most violent form ; 
liable, therefore, to be abused and hurt by all kinds of 
rough things which would do a coarser creature little 
harm, and thus to fail into frightful wrong if its fate will 
have it so. Thus David, coming of gentlest as well as 
royalist race, of Ruth as well as of Judah, is sensitiveness 
through all flcsh and spirit; not that his compassion will 
restrain hira from murder when his terror urges him to 
it; nay, he is driven to the murder all the more by his 
sensitiveness to the shame which otherwise threatens 
him. 

But when his own story is told him under a disguise, 
though only a lamb is now concerned, his passion about 
it leaves him no time for thought. “ The man shall 
die ”—note the reason—“ because he had no pity.” He 
is so eager and indignant that it never occurs to him as 
strange that Nathan hides the name. This is a true 
gentleman. A vulgar man would assuredly have been 
cautious, and asked, “ who was it ? ” 

Hence it will follow that one of the probable signs of 
high-breeding in men generally will be their kindness 
and mercifulness ; these always indieating more or Iess 
fineness of make in the mind ; and miserliness and the 
cruelty the contrary; hence, that of Isaiah, “ The evil 
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pereon shall no more be called liberal, nor the churl said 
to be bountifuh” But a thousand tliings may prevent 
this kindness from displaying or continuing itself; the 
mind of the man may be warped so as to bear mainly 
on his own mterests, and then all his sensibilities wiU take 
e form of pride, or fastidiousness, or revengefulness: 
and other wieked, but not ungentlemanly tempers : or 
farther, they may run into utter sensuality and covetous- 
he “ ben * on Pleasure, accompanied with quite 
ty t ^ hen the pnde IS "'oun'kd °r the passion 
thwarteduntd y 0U r gentleman beeomes Ezzelin and 
laX dea w y ^ uoreoe ; y et still gentleman and 

L&Sg m Æ e m g anything else of them - 

0f bree f ing than mere is, there- 

hard 21“ P !, thy ; ~ a T" gar man ma y often b e kind in a 
to be wW Pnn01ple ’ and beoause be thinks he ought 
•„ , ’ w bereas, a highly-bred man, even when cruel 

SL he°Sote a ^ fter wa y- /! n derstanding and feeling 

eamMy^b^ Xat^fe 11 ' 8 ^ ™ mnst 

man is never reserved butT" « DOt i a perfect g entle ‘ 

oti T> 

bigh-breedine ^and tn t6n t , b ? ugbt a obaraeteristio of 

^ one^Ær ST&ffl? 1- at i!- 


no need of self-command . gentleman has 

occasions; and desirim? t’n^ mp y f , eels n gbtly on all 
. a,na uesinng to express only so mueh of his 
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feeling as it is right to express, does not need to command 
himself. Hence, perfect ease is, indeed, characteristic of 
him ; but perfect ease is inconsistent with self-restraint. 
Nevertheless, gentlemen, so far as they fail of their own 
ideal, need to command themselves, and do so; while, 
on the contrary, to feel unwisely, and to be unable to 
restrain the expression of the unwise feeling, is vulgarity; 
and yet even then, the vulgarity, at its root, is not in 
the mistimed expression, but in the unseemly feeling, 
and when we find fault with a vulgar person for “ exposing 
himself,” it is not his openness, but clumsiness, and yet 
more the want of sensibility to his own failure, which w<> 
blame; so that still the vulgarity resolves ltself mto 
want of sensibility. Also, it is to be noted that great 
powers of self-restraint may be attamed by veryvulga 
nersons when it suits their purposes.— (Modem 
Painters,” Vol. V, Of Ideas of Relation- n Of Invention 
Spiritual.) 


vi—SIGNS OF VULGARITY 

Lsumptionofbehaviour,flTItioL oThfe. I say 

them by persons ir‘ 4 beoa use in the undue- 

“ undue regard to appearances due and ^ 

nessconsists of cou«e the^gm^^ ^ another sort 

in some sort to car ® J° . P?. „ difference ? 

undue and unwise. Wherein he ® . the vulgarity 

At first one is apt to ans^er q I tf ^ ^ But 
is simply in pretendm^o be wh J ^ ^ ife a 
that answer will not stana. 4. 
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waiting maid, perhaps succeed, if she chooses, in passing 
f° r . one i but she will not, therefore, be vulgar; nav, a 
waiting-maid may dress like a queen, and pretend to be 
one, and yet need not be vulgar, unless there is inherent 
vulgarity in her. In Seribe’s very absurd but very 
amusrng Queen for a Day,” a milliner’s giri sustains 
the part of a queen for a day. She several times amazes 
and disgusts her courtiers by her straightforwardness • 
“ d °T° r twl f ver y near[ y betrays herself to her 
maids-of-honour by an unqueenly knowledge of sewing ; 
but she is not m the least vulgar, for she is sensitive 
simple and generous, and a queen eould be no more 

vn,, P. t n!?r,r I i ganty ’ then \ onI y “i trying to play a part 
y u cannot play, so as to be continually deteeted ? No • 

™!+ d w ate * Ur T* may be contin ually deteeted in his 
part, but yet continually deteeted to be a gentleman • a 

Æo r c e rf v ySr haS n ° thing in it necessa rily 
man&,! sha , U kriow a man not to be a gentie- 

S 22TJSS&? ^ h - 4 ' - 

‘be relation ofTmp or tånee W W h 18 rea T pr ° du0ed > nor 

so as to suppose that thei TlT- ourselves and others, 
uppose that their attention is fixed upon us| 
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when we are in reality ciphers in their eyes—all of which 
oomes of insensibility. Hence, pride simple is not vulgar 
(the looking down on others because of their true inferi- 
ority to us), nor vanity simple (the desire of praise), but 
eoneeit simple (the attribution to ourselves of qualities 
we have not), is always so. In cases of over-studied 
pronunciation, etc., there is insensibility, first, in the 
person’s thinking more of himself than of what he is 
saying ; and, secondly, in his not having musical fineness 
of ear enough to feel that his talking is uneasy and 
strained. 

Finally, vulgarity is indicated by coarseness of 
language or manners, only so far as tins coarseness has 
been contracted under cireumstances not necessarily 
producing it. The illiterateness of a Spanish or Calabrian 
peasant is not vulgar, because they had never an oppor- 
tunity of acquiring letters; but the illiterateness of an 
English school-boy is. So again, provincial dialect is not 
vulgar ; but cockney dialect, the corruption, by blunted 
sense, of a finer language continually heard, is so in a 
deep degree; and again, of this corrupted dialect, that 
is the worst which eonsists, not in the direct or expressive 
alteration of the form of a word, but in an unmusical 
destruction of it by dead utterance and bad or swollen 
formation of lips. There is no vulgarity in— 

^Blythe, blythe, blythe was she, 

Blythe was she, but and ben. 

And weel she liked a Hawick giil, 

And leugh to see a tappit hen ; 

but much in Mrs. Gamp’s inarticulate “ bottle on the 
chumleypiece, and let me put my lips to it when I am 
so dispoged.” 

So also of personal defects, those only are vulgar 
which imply insensibility or dissipation. 
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There is no vulgarity in the emaoiation of Don 
Quixote, the deformity of the Black Dwarf, or the 
corpulence of Falstaff; but mueh in the same personal 

Chadlband’ M tlley ar ® seen “ Uriah Heap, Quilp, and 

All the different impressions connected with negli- 
gence or foulness depend, in like manner, on the deo?ee 
of insensibihty implied. Disorder in a drawing-room is, 

stakn™ rw > lq r ry ’ S Study ’ not; the black battie- 
• n ° i ™ ,g ‘ r ' int ***<«* 

And lastly, courage, so far as it is a sign of race is 
pecuharly the mark of a gentleman or lldy but 
becomes vulgar if rude or insensitive, while timiditv s 
not yulgar d it be a characteristic of race or fineness of 

Sdile'tt;"? ™ lgar “ timid, nor la 
wTif Jr „ . because courageous. 

Without foliowmg the inquiry into further detail we 

St C Sb 0 dv hat V n^ nt / COnsists of a deale of the 

.n“ES, wop Tt!, 

primarily in dulness of hpaff d J^ganty shows itself 

of crime as peculiarly ksue from ^tb suc h forms 

/ Relation—n Of Invention Spiritual) ' V ’ ° UmS 
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VII—FALSEHOOD 

Curming signifies especially a habit or gift of over- 
reaching, aooompanied with enjoyment and a sense of 
superiority. It is associated with small and duli conoeit, 
and with an absolute want of sympathy or affection. Its 
essential conneotion with vulgarity may be at onoe 
exemplified by the expression of the butcher’s dog in 
Landseer’s “ Low Life.” Cruickshank’s “ Noah Clay- 
pole,” in the illustrations to “ Ohver Twist,” in the 
interview with the Jew, is, however, still more charaeter- 
istic. It is the intensest rendering of vulgarity absolute 
and utter ■with which I am acquainted. 

The truthfulness which is opposed to cunning ought, 
perhaps, rather to be called the desire of truthfulness; 
it consists more in unwillingness to deceive than in not 
deceiving,—an unwillingness implying sympathy with 
and respeot for the person deceived ; and a fond obser- 
vance of truth up to the possible point, as in a good 
soldier’s mode of retaining his honour through a 
“ ruse-de-guerre.” 

A cunning person seeks for opportunities to deceive; 
a gentleman shuns them. A cunning person triumphs 
in deceiving; a gentleman is humiliated by his success, 
or at least by so much of the success as is dependent 
merely on the falsehood, and not on his intellectual 
superiority. 

The absolute disdain of all lying belongs rather to 
Christian chivalry than to mere high-breeding; and 
this is especially to be insisted on in the early education 
of young people. It should be pointed out to them 
with continual earnestness that the essence of lying is 
in deception, not hi words ; a lie may be told by silenoe, 
by equivocation, by the accent on a syllable, by a glance 
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of the eye attaching a peculiar significance to a sentence; 
and all these kinds of lies are worse and baser by many 
degrees tban a lie plainly worded; so that no form of 
blinded conscience is so far sunk as that which eomforts 
itself for having deceived, beeause the deception was by 
gesture of silence, instead of utterance; and, finally 
according to Tennyson’s deep and trenohant line, “ A lié 
which ‘s half a truth is ever the blackest of lies 
( Modem Painters” Vol. V, Of Ideas of Relationen Of 
Invention SmmhuJ. \ J 


vin—MOSSES 

and moss f (though these last in their 
luxunance are deep and rich as herbage, yet both for the 
most p art humblest of the green things that live),—how 
of these ? Meek creatures ! the first mercy of the earth 
vedmg mth hushed softness its dintless roTks ; creaW 
ean°d P1 i’“I p erm f g ^ s< f n S e ^ tender honour the 

silken change ^ yeTall subduT T* gl ° S ^ Overses 3 

gathered, like the * gT ^ oe 1 lii ey mil not be 

but of these th e J d b M S '*“&*< or Wtoken; 
wearied ohild his pillow ^ mak ® lts nesfc > and the 
And, as the earth’s'first merey, so they are its last 
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gift to us. VVhen all other service is vain, from plant and 
tree, the soft mosses and grey liehen take up their wateh 
by the head-stone. The woods, the blossoms, the gift- 
bearing grasses, have done their parts for a time, but 
these do service for ever. Trees for the builder’s yard, 
flowers for the bride’s chamber, com for the granary, 
moss for the grave. 

Yet as in one sense the humblest, in another they are 
the most honoured of the earth-children. Unfading, as 
motionless, the worm frets them not, and the Autumn 
wastes not. Strong in lowliness, they neither blanch in 
heat nor pine in frost. To them, slow-fingered, constant- 
hearted, is entrusted the weaving of the dark, eternal 
tapestries of the hilis ; to them, slow-pencilled, iris-dyed, 
the tender framing of their eAdless imagery. Sharing 
the stillness of the unimpassioned rock, they share also 
its endurance; and while the winds of departing Spring 
scatter the white hawthorn blossom like drifted snow, 
and Summer dims on the parched meadow the drooping 
of its cowslip-gold, —far above, among the mountains, 
the silver lichen-spots rest, star-like, on the stone; and 
the gathering orange stain upon the edge of yonder 
western peak reflects the sunsets of a thousand years. — 
(“ Modern Painters,” Vol. V, Of Leaf Beauly.) 

IX—THE LEAF MONUMENTS 
We men, sometimes, in what we presume to be 
humilitv, compare ourselves with leaves; but we have 
as yet no right to do so. The leaves may well scorn the 
comparison. We, who live for ourselves, and neither 
know how to use nor keep the work of past time, may 
humbly learn,—as from the ant, fore-sight,—from the 
leaf, reverence. The power of every great people, as of 
every living tree, depends on its not effacing, but con- 
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firming and coneluding, the labours of its aneestors. 
Looking back to the history of nations, we may date the 
beginning of their decline from the moment when they 
eeased to be reverent in heart, and accumulative in hånd 
and brain; from the moment when the redundant fruit 
°f age hid in them the hollowness of heart, whenee the 
simplicities of custom and sinews of tradition had 
withered away. Had men but guarded the righteous laws, 
and protected the precious works of their fathers, with 
half the industry they have given to change and to 
ravage, they would not now have been seeking vainly, 
m milienmal visions and mechanic servitudes, the accom- 
pkshment of the promise made to them so long ago: 

As the days of a tree are the days of my people, and 
nune eleet shall long enjoy the work of their hånds. 
Ihey shall not labour in vam, nor bring forth for trouble • 
for they are the seed of the blessed of the Lord, and 
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I—THE LAAFP OF TRUTH 
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to feel at deoeit absolute, is indeed only at deoeit 
malicious. We resent calumny, hypocrisy, and treaohery, 
because they harm us, not because they are untrue. Take 
tbe detraetion and the misehief from the untruth, and 
we are little offended by it; turn it into praise, and we 
may be pleased with it. And yet it is not calumny nor 
treachery that do the largest sum of misehief in the 
world; they are continually erushed, and are felt only 
in being conquered. But it is the glistening and softly 
spoken lie ; the amiable fallacy ; the patriotio lie of the 
hrstorian, the provident lie of the politician, the zealous 
lie of the partisan, the merciful lie of the friend, and thq 
careless lie of each man to himself, that cast black 
mystery over humanity, through which we thank any 
man who pierces, as we would thank one who dug a well 
in a desert; happy, that the thirst for truth still remains 
with us, even when we have wilfully left the fountains 
of it. 

It would be well if moralists less frequently confused 
the greatness of a sin with its unpardonableness. The 
two characters are altogether distinet. The greatness 
of a fault depends partly on the nature of the person 
against whom it is committed, partly upon the extent of 
its consequences. Its pardonableness depends, humanly 
speaking, on the degree of temptation to it. One class 
of circumstances determines the weight of the attaching 
punishment; the other, the claim to remission of punish- 
ment; and since it is not always easy for men to estimate 
the relative weight, nor always possible for them to know 
the relative consequences, of crime, it is usually wise in 
them to quit the care of such nice measurements, and to 
look to the other and clearer condition of culpability, 
esteeming those faults worst which are committed under 
least temptation. I do not mean to diminish the blame 
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of the injurious and malicious sin, of the selfish and 
deliberate falsity; yet it seems to me, that the shortest 
way to eheek the darker forms of deeeit is to set watch 
more serupulous against those whieh have mingled, un- 
regarded and unchastised, with the eurrent of onr life. 
Do not let us lie at all. Do not think of one falsity as 
harmless, and another as slight, and another as unin- 
tended. Cast them all aside: they may be light and 
aceidental; but they are an ugly soot from the smoke 
oi the pit for all that; and it is better that our hearts 
should be swept elean of them, without overeare as to 
whieh is largest or blackest. Speaking truth is like 
wntmg fair, and comes only by praetiee; it is less a 
matter of wiU than 0 f habit, and I doubt if any occasion 

rsueh a° hatl Per “ ,tS Pra0ti ° e and formatio “ 

is Jsrl Speak ^ a u trut , h "ith constancy and preoision 

weak it nnrW^-’ a rl PerhapS as meritori °u3, as to 
speak it under intimidation or penalty; and it is a 

wouM e hnM U t gh -f h rT.. many men there are ’ as 1 trust . who 
f* at the cost of fortune or life, for one who 
would hold to it at the cost of a little daily trouble And 

&t k -jæft 

S strange msolence to faU into the foulness of it 

tSbS ranr'r’ ^» 
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II—THE LAMP OF LIFE 
“ Whatsoever thy hånd findeth to do, do it wilh thy migld 
and no other might. 

We have certain work to do for our bread, and that 
is to be done strenuously; other work to do for our 
delight, and that is to be done heartily ; neither is to be 
done by halves and shifts, but with a will; and what is 
not worth this effort is not to be done at all. Perhaps 
all that we have to do is meant for nothing more than 
an exercise of the heart and of the will, and is useless in 
itself; but, at all events, the little use it has may well 
be spared if it is not worth putting our hånds and our 
strength to. It does not become our immortality to take 
an ease inconsistent with its authority, nor to suffer any 
instruments with which it can dispense, to come between 
it and the things it rules : and he who would form the 
creations of his own mind by any other instrument than 
his own hånd, would also, if he might, give grinding 
organs to Heaven’s angels, to make their music easier. 
There is dreaming enough, and earthiness enough, and 
sensuality enough in human existence, without our 
turning the few glowing moments of it into meehanism; 
and since our life must at the best be but a vapour that 
appears for a little time and then vanishes away, let it 
at least appear as a cloud in the height of Heaven, not 
as the thick darkness that broods over the biast of the 
Furnaee, and rolling of the Wheel. 

III—THE LAMP OF MEMORY 
The Forest of Jura 

Among the hours of his life to which the writer looks 
back with peculiar gratitude, as having been marked by 
more than ordinary fulness of joy or clearness of teaehing, 
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is one passed, now some years ago, near time of sunset, 
among the broken masses of pine forest which skirt the 
eourse of the Ain, above the viilage of Champagnole, 
in the Jura. It is a spot which has all the solemnity, 
with none of the savageness, of the Alps ; where there is 
a sense of a great power beginning to be manifested in 
the earth, and of a deep and majestic concord in the rise 
of the long, low lines of piny hiils; the first utterance 
of those mighty mountain symphonies, soon to be more 
f U t ? y , 1 j fted and ™ ldI y broken along the battlements 
ot the Alps. But their strength is as yet restrained ; and 
the far-reaching ridges of pastoral mountain suceeed eaeh 
other, hke the long and sighing swell which moves over 
quieti waters from some far-off stormy sea. And there 
is a deep tenderness pervading that vast monotony. 

The destructive forces and the stem expression of the 
central ranges are alike withdrawn. No frost-ploughed 
dust-eneumbered paths of ancient glacier fret the soft 

fik rSs^i n ° f Spl “ tered heaps of ruin break the 
lair ranks of her forests; no pale, defiled, or furious 

roX ren<1 ^ ^ and chan S eful ^ays among her 

windtlonS’hHr^ ni edd \^ e clear g^n streams 
vwa atong their well-known beds; and under the dark 
qmetness of the undisturbed pines, there s”g up S 

heS C0 “ pa ?y of flowers L I know not 
^ Messings of the earth. U wL 

crowded for' verV tove t “S f0rth “ elusters 
but tw , y , e: tllere was room enough for all 

SjSSTShJ their leav f aU “er of Stange 
anerne y t ° rCs? “°^ °‘ her - There was ™od 
into nebV ,l + u Star> clos , m g eve ry now and then 
like virtaal’J!? d thCr ° V 8 the oxalis > troop by troop 
wgmal processions of the Mois de Marie, the dark 
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vertioal clefts in the limestone choked up with them as 
with heavy snow, and touched with ivy on the edges— 
ivy as light and lovely as the vine ; and, ever and anon, 
a blue gush of violets, and cowslip bells in sunny places; 
and in the more open ground, the vetch and comfrey, 
and mezereon, and the small sapphire buds of the 
Polygala Alpina, and the wild strawberry, just a 
blossom or two, all showered amidst the golden softness 
of deep, warm, amber-coloured moss. 

I came out presently on the edge of the ravine; the 
solemn murmur of its waters rose suddenly from beneath, 
mixed with the singing of the thrushes among the pine 
boughs ; and, on the opposite side of the valley, walled 
all along as it was by grey cliffs of limestone, there was 
a hawk sailing slowly off their brow, touching them 
nearly with his wings, and with the shadows of the pines 
flickering upon his piumage from above ; but with a fali 
of a hundred fathoms under his breast, and the curling 
pools of the green river gliding and glittering dizzily 
beneath him, their foam-globes moving with him as he 
flew. 

It would be difficult to conceive a scene less 
dependent upon any other interest than that of its own 
secluded and serious beauty ; but the writer well remem- 
bers the sudden blankness and chili which were cast upon 
it when he endeavoured, in order more strictly to arrive 
at the sources of its impressiveness, to imagine it, for a 
moment, a scene in some aboriginal forest of the New 
Continent. The flowers in an instant lost their light, the 
river its music ; the hiils became oppressively desolate; 
a heaviness in the boughs of the darkened forest showed 
how much of their former power had been dependent 
upon a life which was not theirs, how much of the glory 
of the imperishable, or continually renewed, creation is 
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reflected from things more precious in their memories 
than it, in its renewing. Those ever-springing flowers 
and ever-flowing streams had been dyed by the deep 
colours of human enduranee, valour, and virtue ; and 
the crests of the sable hiils that rose against the evening 
sky reeeived a deeper worship, because their far shadows 
feil eastward over the iron wall of Joux, and the four- 
square keep of Granson. 


IV—THE LAMP OF MEMORY (cotlld.) 

Sanctily of the Home 

There is a sanctity in a good man’s house which 
cannot be renewed m every tenement that rises on its 
nuns : and I bekeve that good men would generally feel 
(his, and that, having spent their lives happity and 
F T' Jd begrieved > at the close oftiiem, 
* the P la, ; e of their earthly abode, which had 
seen, and seemed almost to sympathize in, all their 
alTthf’ the “ g |a dness, or their suffering,—that this, with 
ttatlhelTVi bear of them, and all of material things 
ofll?, l0V6d and ruled over > and ®et the stamp 
of themselves upon—was to be swept away as soon as 
there was room made for them in the grave thåt no 
ir^dtnH^i* 0 be t shown t0 it, no affeotion felt for it no 
therew be a d " a ' Vn fro “ ?t b 7 their children ; that tho’ugh 
monument ■ m °o uin I en t ui the ohurch, there was no warm 
that tu 111 bbe bear th an d house to them • that all 

ha haT Vu tr f SUred was despised, anT the plet 
doltothedl red T r d n C T f ° rted them dr® 

and that far mm 1 ^ j bat a good man w °nld fear this ; 

Say that * men b ^ d like men indeed, their houses 
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would be temples—temples which we should hardly dåre 
to injure, and in which it would make us holy to be 
permitted to live ; and there must be a strange disso¬ 
lution of natural affection, & strange unthankfulness for 
all that homes have given and parents taught, a strange 
consciousness that we have been unfaithful to our father’s 
honour, or that our own lives are not such eis would make 
our dwellings sacred to our children, when eaoh man 
would fain build to himself, and build for the little 
revolution of his own life only. And I look upon those 
pitiful eoncretions of lime and elay which spring up, in 
mildewed forwardness, out of the kneaded helds about 
our Capital—upon those thin, tottering, foundationless 
shells of splintered wood and imitated stone—upon those 
gloomy rows of formalized minuteness, alike without 
difference and without fellowship, as solitary as similar— 
not merely with the careless disgust of an offended eye, 
not merely with sorrow for a desecrated landscape, but 
with a painful foreboding that the roots of our national 
greatness must be deeply cankered when they are thus 
loosely struck in their native ground; that those com- 
fortless and unhonoured dwellings are the signs of a great 
and spreading spirit of popular discontent; that they 
mark the time when every man’s aim is to be in some 
more elevated sphere than his natural one, and every 
man’s past life is his habitual scorn; when men build 
in the hope of leaving the places they have built, and 
live in the hope of forgetting the years that they have 
lived ;, when the comfort, the peace, the religion of home 
have ceased to be felt; and the crowded tenements of 
a struggling and restless population differ only from the 
tents of the Arab or the Gipsy by their less healthv 
openness to the air of heaven, and less happy choiee of 
their spot of earth ; by their sacrifice of liberty without 
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the gain of rest, and of stability without the luxury of 
change. 


V—THE LAMT OF MEMORY (contd.) 

Sdf-Denial for the Sake of Future Generations 
The benevolent regards and purposes of men in 
masses seldom can be supposed to extend beyond their 
own generation. They may look to posterity as an 
audience, may hope for its attention, and labour for its 
praise; they may trust to its recognition of unacknow- 
ledged spirit, and demand its justice for contemporary 
wrong. But all this is mere selfishness, and does not 
involve the slightest regard to, or consideration of, the 
interest of those by whose numbers we would fain swell 
the circle of our flatterers, and by whose authority we 
would gladly support our presently disputed claims. The 
idea of self-deiual for the sake of posterity, of practisine 
present eeonomy for the sake of debtors yet unborn of 
plantmg forests that our descendants may live under 
irT r v! hade ’ ° r T° f raisin S cities for future nations to 
S never ’ 1 ® u PP os e, efficiently takes place among 
pubholy reeogmxed motives of exertion. Yet these art 

unon the^LT du * les i nor » our Part fitly sustained 
dehherafp t h ’i Unl ® S ran S e of our intended and 

but thfiii? fukleS ? mclude > not on] y the companions 

Srthfor ™ C Tf° rS - 0Ur God has lent us the 

to thnt T Ue \ 18 a great entail - 14 belongs as much 
Ikeadv ^°/ re t0 + u°T a / ter us ’ and whose names are 
we WeT^ jV 16 b °° l k ° f creation > as to us ; and 
involvl them t ’ Y anythmg that We do or ne g lect > to 
of bentfil, i,T e0eSSary P ena lties, or deprite them 
this themoT^W* 0UI power to be T ue ath. And 
tions tf the laR b f 6 11 W , 0ne of the appointed oondi- 
tbe labour of “en that, in the proportion to the 
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time between the seed-sowing and the harvest, is the 
fulness of the fruit; and that generally therefore, the 
farther off we place our aim, and the less we desire to be 
ourselves the witnesses of what we have laboured for, the 
more wide and rich will be the measure of our sueeess. 
Men cannot benefit those that are with them as they can 
those who come after them ; and of all tue pulpits from 
which human voice is ever sent forth, there is nene from 
which it reaches so far as from the grave. 

Nor is there, indeed, any present loss, in such 
respect, for futurit.y. Every human aetion gains in 
honour, in graee, in all true magnificence, by its regard 
to things that are to come. It is the far sight, the quiet 
and confident patience, that, above all other attributes, 
separate man from man, and near him to his Maker; 
and there is no action nor art, whose majesty we may 
not measure by this test. Therefore, when we build, let 
us think that we build for ever. Let it not be for present 
delight, nor for present use alone; let it be such work 
as our descendants will thank us for, and let us think, 
as we lay stone on stone, that a time is to come when 
those stones will be held sacred because our hånds have 
touched them, and that men will say as they look upon 
the labours and wrought substance of them, “ See ! this 
our fathers did for us.” For, indeed, the greatest glory 
of a building is not in the stones, nor in its gold. Its 
glory is in its Age, and in that deep sense of voicefulness, 
of stem watehing, of mysterious sympathy, nay, even 
of approval or condemnation, which we feel in walls 
that have long been washed by the passing waves of 
humanity. It is in their lasting witness against man, m 
their quiet contrast with the transitional character of 
all things, in the strength which, through the lapse of 
seasons and times, and the decline and birth of dynasties, 
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and the changing of the face of the earth, and of the 
limits of the sea, maintains its sculptured s’hapeliness for 
a time insuperable, connects forgotten and following ages 
with each other, and half constitutes the identity, as it 
concentrates the sympathy, of nations; it is in that 
golden stain of time, that we are to look for the real light 
and colour, and preciousness of architecture; and it is 
not until a building has assumed this character, till it 
has been entrusted with the farne and haUowed by the 
eeds of men till its walls have been witnesses of 
suffermg, and its pillars rise out of the shadows of death 

iast “« as » than that of the 
natural objects of the world around it, can be rnfted with 
even so much as these possess, of language and of Me 

^ THE LAMP OF OBEDIENCE 
The law of Liberty 

satisfaction wlrich^avTfmmdT 6 l?™ 068 of . more serious 

e&s* s s: 

frantic the pursuit of thU tbe conce ption, how 

“en call Iibertv’ that treacherous phantom wliich 
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never can be. The stars hu m , tbe nmverse. There 
not; the sea hast? not 14 DOt V tbe tas it 
11 not: and men have the mockery 
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and semblanee of it only for our heaviest punishment. 

In one of the noblest poems for its imagery and its 
music belonging to the recent school of our literature, 
the writer has sought in the aspect of inanimate nature 
the expression of that Liberty which, having once loved, 
he had seen among men in its true dyes of darkness 
(see p. 71). But with what strange fallacy of interpre¬ 
tation ! since in one noble line of his invocation he has 
contradicted the assumptions of the rest, and acknow- 
ledged the presence of a subjection, surely not less severe 
because eternal. How could he otherwise ? since, if 
there be any one principle more widely than another 
confessed by every utterance, or more sternly than 
another imprinted on every atom, of the visible creation, 
that principle is not Liberty, but Law. 

The enthusiast would reply that by Liberty he meant 
the Law of Liberty. Then why use the single and mis¬ 
understood word ? If by liberty you mean chastisement 
of the passions, discipline of the intellect, subjection of 
the will; if you mean the fear of inflicting, the shame of 
committing, a WTong; if you mean respect for all who 
are in authority, and consideration for all who are in 
dependence ; veneration for the good, mercy to the evil, 
sympathy with the weak; if you mean watchfulness 
over all thoughts, temperance in all pleasures, and perse- 
verance in all toils ; if you mean, in a word, that Service 
which is defined in the Liturgy of the English Church to 
be perfect Freedom, why do you name this by the same 
word by which the luxurious mean license, and the 
reckless mean change ; by which the rogue means raprne, 
and the fool, equality; by which the proud mean 
anarchy, and the malignant mean violence ? Call it by 
any name rather than this, but its best and truest is 
Obedience. Obedienee is, indeed, founded on a kind ol 
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freeclom, eke; it would become mere subjugation, but 
more perfect “ 7 ^ that ° bedience ma y be 

thaSZnVT that j ha f burst its banks with one 

over the Ce J S""'uf f® clouds tbat are '^attered 

° „ ™ e “ f whole heaven with tbose that are 

marshalled into ranks and orders by its winds So that 

hough restramt, utter and unrelaxing,™ never be 

comely, this is not because it is in itself an evil but onlv 

fcSf°afd eat ’ “ 0V ® rp ° Wers tbe ^e U of°tt 

whhfh th6 ° ther WS ° f 

ODE TO ERANCE 

“Yt■CUmde! thal far above mefloal and pause 
Whose palhhss march no mortal may cLlrol I 
V'Ocean-Wam! thal, wheresoe'J yeroU 

vi h T’? e mly eternal kws ! V 
Te ffooÆs ! that listen to the night-birds sinoina 
Midrny the smooth and perilous slope rechwd’ 

JTW /T* SOl T n music °f the vind I 
Where, like a man beloved of God 

lltfT*' **?* never modma » trod, 

Thou risiL 0*1? above soaredI 
Y™ ^ t. bliie rejmcinq Sku ! 

wiiness jor me, whereso’er ve be 

fhe^r ^ 1 have m ^ 

mni 0fdmnest Liberty" —S. T. Coleru*,* 

(Fom 1772, di* 1834) 
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SESAME AND LILIES 

[Tlie two leetures which Ruskin published in 1865 under the title of Sesasil' 
and Lilies. were addressed to audiences in Manchester at the close of the year 
1864. The first of these leetures was entitled Of Kings' Treasures, and treats of 
"ood litorature and its influenee on the lives of men—“of the treasures hidden in 
hooks, about the way we find them and the way we lose them ; of How 

and \\ hat to Read.” The second leeture, Of Queens' Gardens, treats of the influenee 
of educated women “ arising out of noble education, [that] may rightly be possessed 
by [them]; and how far they also are callcd to a true queenly power, not in their 
household merely, but over all within their sphere.”] 

ON BOOKS 

A LL books are divisible into two elasses: the books 
of the hour, and the books of all time. Mark thiq 
distinetion—it is not one of quality only. It is not' 
merely ti e bad book that does not last, and the good one 
that does. It is a distinetion of species. There are good 
books for the hour, and good ones for all time; bad 
books for the hour, and bad ones for all time. I must 
define the two kinds before I go farther. The good book 
of the hour, then,—I do not speak of the bad ones,—is 
simply the useful or pleasant talk of some person whom 
you cannot otherwise converse with, printed for you. 
Very useful often, telling you what you need to know; 
very pleasant often, as a sensible friend’s present talk 
would be. These bright aeeounts of travels; good- 
humoured and witty discussions of question; lively or 
pathetic story-telling in the form of novel; firm fact- 
telling, by the real agents concerned in the events of 
passing history;—all these books of the hour, multi- 
plying among us as education becomes more general, are 
a peculiar possession of the present age : we ought to be 
entirely thankful for them, and entirely ashamed of 
ourselves if we make no good use of them. But we make 
the worst possible use if we allow them to usurp the 
place of true books: for, strietly speaking, they are not 
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books at al], but merely letters or newspapers in good 
print. Our friend’s letter may be delightful, or necessary, 
to-day: whether worth keeping or not, is to be con- 
sidered. 

The newspaper may be entirely proper at breakf ast- 
time, but assuredly it is not reading for all dav. 
So, though bound up in a volume, the long letter 
which gives you so pleasant an aceount of the hins, and 
roads, and weather last year at such a plaee, or which 

stanc^n^, a iT US ^ g St °v ry ’ ° r gives y° u the real circum- 
stanees of such and such events, however valuable for 

owasiona reference may not be, in the real sense of the 
“Si” at aU> DOr ’ in the real sense, to be 

k eSSe , ntiaU y not a talked thing, but a 
wntten thmg; and written, not with a view of mert. 

not to carry it merelv hnf t mu * tl Pty ^he voice merely, 
has sometliing to s&v’whinh ? P er P et uate it. The author 
usefui, or helpfully beautifid h o p f roeiv f to b e true and 
has yet said it • m f ar as bé if * aS he knows > 110 °ne 
it- He is bound to savl? h 7 kn ,° WS ’ one ehe can sa y 
may; clear]v.at „n y c h ear ly and melodiously if he 
this lD the of his We he finl 

himthis, the niecf’nft gr °i UP V™ 88 ’ manifes t to 
his s hare of suiw 0r si § ht > wh ich 

aeme. He would fad? ^ d ..^ rth has permitted him to 

® a «6k, if he could sal d 8 °^r f h° r : , e " 8ra ™ * • 
a ’ sa T“g- This is the best of me ; 
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for the rest, I ate, and drank, and slept, loved, and hated, 
like another; my life was as the vapour, and is not; 
but this I saw and knew: this, if anything of mine, is 
worth your memory.” That is his “ writing ” ; it is, in 
his small human way, and with whatever degree of true 
inspiration is in him, his inscription, or scripture. That 
is a “ Book.” 

Perhaps you think no books were ever so written ? 
But, again, I ask you, do you at all believe in honesty, 
or at all in kindness ? or do you think there is never any 
honesty or benevolence in vise people ? None of us, I 
hope, are so unhappy as to think that. Well, whatever 
bit of a wise man’s work is honestly and benevolently 
done, t hat bit is his book, or his piece of art. It is mixed 
always with evil fragments—ill-done, redundant, affected 
work. But if you read rightly, you will easily discover 
the true bits, and those are the book. Now books of this 
kind have been written in all ages by their greatest 
men :—by great leaders, great statesmen, and great 
thinkers. These are all at your choice ; and Life is short. 
You have heard as much before ;—yet have you measured 
and mapped out this short life and its possibilities ? Do 
you know, if you read this, that you cannot read that— 
that what you lose to-day you cannot gain to-morrow ? 

Will you go and gossip with vour housemaid, or your 
stable-boy, when you may talk with queens and kings, or 
flatter yourself that it is with any worthy consciousness 
of your own claims to respect, that you jostle with the 
hungry and common crowd for entrée here, and audience 
there, when all the while this eternal court is open to 
you, with its society, wide as the world, multitudinous 
as its days, the chosen, and the mighty, of every place 
and time ? Into that you may enter always ; in that you 
may take fellowship and rank accordina to your wish; 
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from that, once entered into it, you can never be outcast 
but by your own fault; by your aristocraoy of com- 
panionship there, your own inherent aristooracy wiU be 
assuredly tested, and the motives with wbioh you strive 
to take high plaee in the society of the living, measured, 
as to all the truth and sincerity that are in them, by the 
place you desire to take in this company of the Dead. 

“Theplace you desire” and the place you fit yourself 
for > a ' so sa y • because, observe, this eourt of the 

past differs from all living aristooracy in this it is open 
to labour and to merit, but to nothing else. No wealth 
will bnbe.no name overawe, no artifice deceive the 
guardian of those Elysian gates. In the deep sense, no 

l 6T T ever , enters there - At the portieres 
a ‘ h t ^-sJent Faubourg St. Germain there is but brief 
SffT D y °“ des f ve t0 enter ? Pass. Do you 

it is much You W i y< S a a w % t’ Md 1 admit 
you are to be among them i°7- e these P e °ple, if 

They scorn your ambition ’ “ of an y use - 

show your love. aOU mu st love them, and 

““»r 'tak,.-a»g.od 

“ H » 
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that before, and yet I see it is true ; or if I do not now, 
I hope I shall, some day.” But whether thus submissively 
or not, at least be sure that you go to the author to get 
at his meaning, not to find yours. Judge it aftenvards 
if you think yourself qualified to do so ; but ascertain it 
first. 

And be sure also, if the author is worth anything, 
that you \vill not get at his meaning all at onee;—nay, 
that at his whole meaning you will not for a long time 
arrive in any wise. Not that he does not say what he 
means, and in strong words too ; but he cannht say it 
all; and what is more strange, will not, but in a hidden 
way and in parable, in order that he may be sure you 
want it. 

I cannot quite see the reason of this, nor analyse 
that cruel reticence in the breasts of wise men which 
makes them ahvays lude their deeper thought. They do 
not give it you by way of help, but of reward; and will 
make themselves sure that you deserve it before they 
allow you to reach it. But it is the same with the physical 
type of wisdom, gold. There seems, to you and me, no 
reason why the eleetric forces of the earth should not 
carry whatever there is of gold within it at onee to the 
mountain tops, so that kings and people might lcnow 
that all the gold they could get was there ; and without 
any trouble of digging, or anxiety, or chance, or w’aste 
of time, cut it away, and coin as much as they needed. 
But Nature does not manage it so. She puts it in little 
fissures of the earth, nobody knows where; you may 
dig long and find none ; you must dig painfully to find 
any. 

And it is just the same with men’s best wisdom. 
When you come to a good book, you must ask yourself, 
“ Am I inolined to work as an Australian miner would ? 
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Ar e my pickaxes and shovels in good order, and am I in 
good trim myself, my sleeves well up to the elbow, and 
my breath good, and my temper ? ” 

The metal you are in search of being the author’s 
mmd or rneamng, his words are as the rock which you 
have to crush and smelt in order to get at it. And vour 
pickaxes are your own care, wit, and learning; your 
smeltmg furnace ia your own thoughtful soul. Do'not 
S and g tLt7 g00 l auth0r ’ s mean “g without those 

cWselhnff ni I ’' 0ft ® n you bipest, finest 

chiselhng, and the most patient fusing before you can 
gather one gram of metal. 6 y 

wn J° u “i 1 "* get . ixlt0 the habit of looking intenselv at 
IS called “literature ”anH j S . stud y of books 

Jf you read ten pS of a ^°1 ed , person : but 
letter,—that is to sav^ nrith & i g °° d ^ook, letter by 
evermore in some measure ^ eal ^ ccurac y'-y° u are for 
entire difierence betw^n edu“tion°and Tbe 

(as regards the merely inteUectualUrt d f J !? n ‘ educati on 
this accuracy. A well-edura+od ?, art of ltb 00nsis ts in 

ma ny langulges-may Ste a tt man T y not **>" 

own may have read very f e w L nt Spea ? any but his 

wh ‘“™ r 

number of language and by me moiy any 

«»"is s 

■-■—»■‘--'SJSiTsair-fi 
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speak a sentence of any language to be known for an 
illiterate person : so also the accent, or tum of expression 
of a single sentence will at once mark a scholar. And 
this is so strongly felt, so conclusively admitted, by 
educated persons, that a false accent or a mistaken 
syllable is enough, in the parliament of any civilized 
nation, to assign to a man a certain degree of inferior 
standing for ever. And this is right; but it is a pity 
that the accuracy insisted on is not greater, and required 
to a serious purpose. It is right that a false Latin 
quantity should excite a smile in the House of Commons; 
but it is wrong that a false English meaning should not 
excite a frown there. Let the accent of words be watched 
by all means; but let thcir meaning be watched more 
closely still, and fewer will do the work. A few words 
well chosen and well distinguished, will do work that a 
thousand cannot, when every one is acting, equivocally, 
in the function of another. Yes; and words, if they 
are not watched, will do deadly work sometimes. 

There are masked words skulking about us in 
Europe which nobody understands, but which every- 
body uses, and most people will also fight for, live 
for, or even die for, fancying they mean this or that, or 
the other, of things dear to them : for such words wear 
chameleon cloaks—“ ground-bon ” cloaks, of the colour 
of the ground of any man’s fancy: on that ground they 
lie in wait, and rend him with a spring from it. There 
never were creatures of prey so mischievous, never 
diplomatists so cunning, never poisoners so deadly, as 
these masked words; they are the unjust stewards of 
all men’s ideas : whatever fancy or favourite instinet a 
man most eherishes, he gives to his favourite masked 
word to take care of for him ; the word at last comes to 
have an infinite power over him—you cannot get at him 
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but by ita mimstry. And in languages so mongrel in 
breed as the English, there is a fatal power of equivo- 
cation put into men’s hånds, almost whether they will 
or no, m being able to use Greek or Latin forms for a 
word when they want it to be respectable; and Saxon 
or otherwise eommon forms when they want to discredit 
a T gU ] ar an , d saIutai T effect, for instance, 
t prod ucedon the minds of people who are iÅ 
the habit of taking the Form of the words they Hve by for 
tbe Power of whieh those words tell them, if we always 
either retamed, or refused, the Greek form “bibios 5 ” 
j t A lb f° n ’ , as . th ? n e ht expression for “book”— 
mstead of employmg it only in the one instance in whieh 
we wish to give dignity to the idea, and transktZ d 

’ts&zzå's 

“the Holy Book,”insteadof 1 “Holv a ^y s . s P°ke of 
into more heads than it dne« y Bible, it might come 
°f God, by whieh the hen present, that the Word 
they a ; e now Win $ ™ Were of old > “ d by whieh 

to anybody in^Locco mad6 & present of 

side by help either nf ®°wn on any way- 

« nevertheL' blfoff^ ? 1 ° Ugh 3 0r steam P^s; but 
contumely refused ? md sow^° - US and b y us ™th 
•nstantly as may bé, choked ™ dady> and b y us as 
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Kow, in order to deal with words rightly, this is the 
habit you must form. Nearly every word in your lan¬ 
guage has been first a word of some other language—of 
Saxon, German, French, Latin, or Greek (not to speak 
of eastern and primitive dialects). And many words 
have been all tliese; that is to say, have been Greek 
first, Latin next, French or German next, and English 
last: undergoing a certain change of sense and use on 
the lips of each nation ; but retaining a deep vital 
meaning, which all good scholars feel in employing them, 
even at this day. If you do not know the Greek alphabet, 
learn it; young or old—giri or boy—whoever you may 
be, if you think of reading seriously (which, of course, 
implies that you have some leisure at command), leam 
your Greek alphabet; then get good dictionaries of all 
these languages, and whenever you are in doubt about 
a word, hunt it down patiently. Read Max Miiller’s 
leetures thoroughly, to begin with ; and, after that, 
never let a word escape you that looks suspicious. It is 
severe work; but you will find it, even at first, inter- 
esting, and at last, endlessly amusing. And the general 
gain to your character, in power and precision will be 
quite incalculable. 

Mind, this does not imply knowing, or trying to know, 
Greek, or Latin, or French. It takes a whole life to leam 
any language perfectly. But you can easily ascertain the 
meanings through which the English word has passed; 
and those which in a good writer’s work it must still bear. 

You will not be able, I tell you again, for many and 
many a day, to come at the real purposes and teaching 
of great men ; but a very little honest study of them 
will enable you to perceive that what you took for your 
ovn “ judgment ” was mere chance prejudice, and 
drifted, helpless, entangled weed of castaway thought; 
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nay, you wiU see that most men’s minds are indeed little 
better than rough heath wilderness, neglected and stub- 
born, partly barren, partly overgrown with pestilent 
brakes and venomous, wind-sown herbage of evil surmise. 

The first thing you have to do for them, and yourself, 
is eagerly and scornfully to set fire to this ; bum all the 
jungle into wholesome ash-heaps, and then plough and 


All the true literary work before you, for life, must 
begrn with obedience to that order, “Break up your 
fallow ground, and sow not among thorns.” 

Havmg then faithfully listened to the great teachers 
that you may enter into their Thoughts, you have yet 

tir H g earts 06 t0 make ^ ou have to “ter into 

J **° not know why any of us should 
than tWn/ ea t S ' Y® want some sharper discipline 

“ When I come av! n jj!® *? tbe host - ^thout saying, 
there is a canacitv nf n m* Sbat - § lve m © four pence,” 
core. Pa ° lty ° f noble P^sion left in our hearte’ 

We show it in our work—in nnr 

domestic affectiom wWk ^ T ar even m fc hose 
small private wrong while ma £ e 113 furious at a 
public one: we are’stiinnJ ^ p0llte to a b °™dless 
fhe day, thoughweiÆ™” £ * he last 
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though ineapable of discerning true cause for battie, and 
are still true in affection to our own flesh, to the death, 
as the sea-monsters are, and the rock-eagles. 

And there is hope for a nation while this can be still 
said of it. As long as it holds its life in its hånd, ready 
to give it for its honour, for its love, and for its business, 
there is hope for it. 

It must discipline its passions, and direct them, or 
they will discipline it, one day, with scorpion whips. 
Above all, a nation cannot last as a money-making mob: 
it cannot with impunity—it cannot with existence—go 
on despising literature, despising science, despising art, 
despising nature, despising compassion, and concen- 
trating its soul on Pence. Do you think these are harsh 
or wild words ? Have patience with me but a little 
longer. 

I say we have despised literature. What do we, as 
a nation, care about books ? How much do you think 
we spend altogether on our libraries, public or private, 
as compared with what we spend on our horses ? 

If a man spends lavishly on his library, you call him 
mad—a bibliomaniac. But you never call anyone a 
horse-maniac, though men ruin themselves every day 
by their horses, and you do not hear of people ruining 
themselves by their books. 

Or, to go lower still, how much do you think the 
contents of the book-shelves of the United Kingdom, 
public and private, would fetch, as compared with the 
contents of its wine-cellars ? What position would its 
expenditure on literature take, as compared with its 
expenditure on luxurious eating ? 

We talk of food for the mind, as of food for the body: 
now a good book contains such food inexhaustibly; it 
is a provision for life, and for the best part of us; yet 
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how long most people would look at the best book before 
they would give the price of a large turbot for it! 

Though there have been men who have pinched their 
stomaehs and bared their backs to buy a book, those 
hbranes were cheaper to them, I think, in the end, than 
most men’s dinners are. 


We are few of us put to such trial, and more the pity • 
for, mdeed, a precious thing is all the more precious to 
us if it has been won by work or economy; and if public 
Y er L a f “ oostly as P ublic dhmers, or books 
men P art what bracelets do, even foolish 

men and women might sometimes suspeet there was 
good m readrng, as well as in munching and sparkline • 

MrsSSKiSsK-Jais 
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equal size, broad of margin, and divided into pleasant 
volumes, light in the liand, beautiful, and strong, and 
thorough as examples of binders’ work ; and that these 
great libraries will be aeeessible to all elean and orderly 
persons at all times of the day and evening; strict law 
being enforced for this cleanliness and quietness. 

I could shape for you other plans, for art galleries, 
and for natural history galleries, and for many precious, 
many, it seems to me, needful, things; but this book 
plan is the easiest and needfullest, and would prove a 
considerable tonic to what we call our British Consti- 
tution. Tiy, if you eannot get com laws established for 
it, dealing in a better bread—bread made of that old 
enchanted Arabian grain, the Sesame, which opens 
doors—doors, not of robbers’, but of Rings’ Treasuries. 

Friends, the treasuries of true Kings are the streets 
of their cities ; and the gold they gather, which for 
others is as the mire of the streets, ehanges itself, for 
them and their people, into a crystalline pavement for 
evermore. 


PRONUNCIATIONS 


o as in mate 
d as in farther 
e as in met 


i as in her 

x as in pine 
o as in not 


Ain—dn Ezzelin— ets'-t-lin 

Atrides— a-irl'-déz Fauhourg— fo-boor' 

Bernese— tør'-nees Fribourg— frl'-boorg 

Champagnole— shoil-pan-y5l' Gentinns— jen'-shan 

Cicadas— si-ltå'-daz Gluck— glook 

Don Quixote— don kwix'-ot Gransou— groil-soil 

Elysiun — e-liz'-i-an Joux— 2)100 

Espaliered— es-pal'-ytrd Jura—zW-ra 


o aa in no 
00 as in moon 
u as in fun 
u as in pure 

Lichens— H 1 -kant 
Lucrece— loo-kreos 
Mois— moo-aw 
Nebulae— tub'-u-li 

Portibres-por-tyår' 

Shwartz —shvdrtz 
Sesame— Ses'-a-me 
Simmenthal— rim-vuntål 
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REMEMBRÅNCE 

I ought to be joyful; tbe jest and the song 

And tbe light tones of music resound through the throng; 

But its cadence falis dully and dead on my ear. 

And the laughter I mimic is quenched in a tear. 

For here are no longer, to bid me rejoice, 

The light of thy smile, or the tone of thy voice, 

And, gay though the crowd that’s around me m’ay be, 

I am alone, Adéle, parted from thee. 


Alone, said I, dearest! Oh, never we part_ 

For ever, for ever, thou’rt here in my heart; 

Sleeping or walking, where’er I may be, 

I have but one thought, and that thought is of thee. 

When the planets roli red through the darkness of night 
When he mornmg bedews all the landscape with light, 
en the high sun of noon-day is warm on the hiil 
And the breezes are quiet, and the green leafage still; 

Hove to look out o’er the earth and the sky 
For Nature is kind, and seems lonely as I ■ 

'vhatever in Nature most lovely I see 
Has a voice that recalls the remembrånce of thee. 
Remember.-Rememberi-those only can know 
"7^“ r-2*' Wh0Se h °P* » laid low . 

\We d!t ? 6 7“*’ tHat ” e g ° rg eous atUl 

the dark dews of evening faU deadly and ohm ; 

Uke thi v° W °' 0Udthat * Paiated so brighti 
Oh I sw *7® °* “ gIltin 8 a l e ’ board through the night 
For rem V 8 r6meffibran( *. sad though it lm 
tor remembrånce is aU that remaineth for me ’ 



THE OLD WATER-WHEEL 


It lies beside the river, where its marge 
Is black witb maDy an old and oarless barge. 

And yeasty filtli, and leafage, wild and rank, 
Stagnate and batten by the crambling bank. 

Once, slow revolving by the industrious mlU, 

It murmured, only on the Sabbath still; 

And evening winds its pulse-like beating bore 
Down the soft vale, and by the winding shore. 

Sparkliug around its orbéd motion flew, 

With quick, fresh fali, the drops of dashing dew; 
Through noontide heat that gentie rain was flung, 
And verdant round the R umm er herbage sprung. 

Now dancing light and sounding motion cease, 

In these dark hours of cold, continual peace; 
Through its black bars tue unbroken moonlight flows 
And dry winds howl about its long repose; 

And mouldering lichens creep, and mosses grey 
Cling round its arms, in gradual decay, 

Amidst the hum of men—which doth not suit 
That shadowy circle, motionless and mute. 

So, by the sleep of many a human heart, 

The crowd of men may bear their busy part, 

Where withered, or forgotten, or subdued, 

Its noisy passions have left solitude. 

Ah ! little can they trace the bidden truth ! 

What waves have moved it in ttie vale of youtb 1 

And little can its broken cords avow 

How once they sounded. All is silent novr. 
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5 Styria (sometimes spelt Stina) a Duchv 
in Austria, having Hungary on the east, 
tipper Austria on the north, and Carin- 
thia on the South. Its chief river is the 
Mur, a tributary of the Drave, which 
latter runs mto the Danube. Its present 
Capital is Gratz. The whole surface is 

rfthe Ates' 1 Th be “? ** h ™ta 

of the Alps The inhabitants are Germans 
and speak the German language 
Drougilt, continued absence of rain 

5&E* “S* GIul *- Tte » *™ tao 

well-known German names. Schwarl’= 

Sa and «■**= 

Cicada, an insect very much like a grass. 
‘ h ? .'“.'i? 1 ‘“Potat of the religions 

22S&* ‘ h ° 

st:;s e aSCutdi h “.rt 

pSToveÆ^ - he ioh ‘* bit <ta" 

^ and for c^cTurT^* 

7 Tunipit, one^ho'"^ Z -"snif 
iD ,r °“‘ 

»P^edinmenialo^uSæ 

Diy biows, hard knocks 

>s a b& ,, rr flowi ” go , ftieri -- 

blasta or “ithe^iT 6 “ P 1 « 18 »hiet 
■oakesthemuri“ia5 J e \ an ,f therefore 
*■ black spote™ non ’!" n “PPo«« 

eepecially u£n the ^f iT*’ “" d 


y 8 Moustaches, the hair orowing npon the 
t, upper Iip 0 f a man. 
i- Conical, like a cone oi c .luear-loaf 
e Doublet, a kind of jacket. 

h Swallow-tall, a gentleman’s dress-coat 

3 bShind° rt at thS fr ° nt bUt lon S ta ils 

3 Paralysed, so bewilderod and astonished 
3 that he could do nothing. 

10 Concerto, a piece of rausic for one or 
sometimes more, solo instruments with 

P^rte 3 H™°i alW “ y M C0Mistfag of threo 
vigorou^knocking!”^ mean3 s ‘mply “ a 

in W“"* 

11 fol!iet' t m h0 “ t siowin S any feeling; in 

a qu«et manner. 6 

12 plSf*”" 6 ' ^ eIac ‘ly “ right 
Veloclty, swiftness. 

18 »^ g V„e“" Wh ‘‘^ 

Ihterposed, placed between or thrnst in 

16 IronSSJ,\?"h ^,reLm? U mooWn g ly • 

not meanmg what he said gIy * 

« dmon i lion » waming or ad vice 

inisrited 

[ 

RbS. S Wta*e : n?de 

d£X$ ^Ujf or^cSness. 

meaning ^ no P^rtioular 

~, n X 0dy - at ™Mo,bri s hte 


NOTES —eontinued 


20 Pronunclatlve, pronouncing words plain- 
ly; distinet. 

Crucible, a vessel in which metals are 
melted. 

A-kimbo, with hånds on the hips, and 
elbows bent out. 

21 Slashed doublet, a jacket with cuts in the 
arm or on parts of the body, through 
which the coloured lining underneath 
shows. It used to be a common way of 
omamenting clothing. 

Prismatic colours, coloura like those of 
the rainbow. 

Pertinaceous, obstinate and nnyielding. 
Intractable, unmanageable. 

Proprietor, one who possesses something. 
Dictum, statement; something said. 

23 Concluslvely, in a decided manner. 
Question of peculiar delicacy, a question 
which might hurt the feelings of the 
Dwarf. 

Auditor, listener. 

Malice, ill-will and wicked feeling. 
Enchantments, magic arts practised upon 
someone. 

Holy water, water which has been blessed 
by the priest. 

24 Exit, going out. 

Credence, belief; trust. 

25 Abandoned, very bad. 

Vespers, evening prayers at church. 
Crossing, making the sign of the Cross on. 


25 Alpine staff, a long, strong, pointed stick 
used when climbing mountains. 

26 Castellated, like the tower3 of a castle, 
Undulating, wavy. 

27 Incumbrance, a burden which prevents 
easy movement. Generally written 
“ encumbrancc.” 

Indomitable, not to be tamed or subdued. 
Avarice, great greediness; longing for 
money and riches. 

28 Spurned, kicked away. 

32 Zenith. That part of the sky straight 
above the head. 

Spiry, forked; zig-zagged. 

34 Gentian, a plant with a bell-shaped flower, 
of which there are very many species; 
they often grow on high. mountain pas- 
tures and in meadows, which they cover 
with beautiful blue or yellow flowers. 
The root of some of these plants is used 
in mcdicine. There are soveral species 
found in our English fields, such as the 
Common Centaury, and the Yellow Wort. 
36 Symptoms, signs. 

Consternation, great surprise; fear and 


Deflled, polluted; made unclean. 

87 Myrtie, an evergreen shrub with beao- 
tiful and fragrant leaves. 

Tendrils of vine, the siender shoots hj 
which a vine clings when climbmg. 


MODERN PAINTERS 


PAOB 

88 Turner. Joseph Mallord William Turner 
(born 1775, died 1851), the most cele- 
brated of English landscape paintere. He 
was the son of a barber, and had only 
very little education; but he early 
showed a tasto for drawing, and in 1789 
became a student at the Royal Academy, 
In London, working for some time under 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, the greatest portrait 
paintor of his day. He became excep- 
tionally skilful in water-colours, and 
brought this branch of art to a high State 
of perfeetion. He saw more in Nature 
than any painter had over 6een before, 


and his imagination and skili 8 av ®J“? 
pictures an effeet and beauty such asiuw 
never been attained by any other artist. 
His methods and works were, however, 
often adversely criticized, espedaUy 
his dav, but, without being perfeet, it» 
now rcalized that hia pictures were the 
product of a great artist. , 

8 Utopian. Utopia was an xmagu a^ry isUna 
where everyone was perfeet, an 
under a perfeet form of laws and govern 
ment; hence. Utopian 
fanciful; believing m absolute perjm i 
and complelentas. 
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89 Parslmony, niggardlinesa. 

Iron cylinders. This refers to the_ 

coming down as water, and the water 
then being heated in boilers, and the 
steam, thus formed, being used in steam- 
engines to propel trains and ships, and 
work machinery. 

40 Paradisaical, like Paradise; perfect. 
Lassitude, weariness in body and mind 

41 Dingle, a little deli. 

Cynosure, anything to which attention 
u etrongly drawn; a centre of attraction. 
Fribourg, a town in Switzerland, on the 
nver Saane (a tribntary of the Aar), 
17 miles south-west of Beme. 

Bemese Alps, a monntainous chain in the 
wrøt of Switzerland. The “ Oberland ” 
w the district to the north of this chain 
Th& name means “ Highlands.” 
Sa !? y, r^ mountainou3 P roTinc e in the 
west of France, just sonth of L. Geneva. 
It contains Mont Blåne. 

42 Satiated. To satiate is to satisfy the 
appe .te i.e. to fill completely and make 
unable to appreciate any more. 

Diligence, a four-wheeled publio con- 

veyanre; a kind of large cab. 

48 Scarped, steep. 6 

^able able to be ploughed or cultivated. 
n Kspailered. An espalier is a railine or 

M C®Sm°’^X 8 togotti i betog 

ssr^p-tayffSBw 

result. 40 prad «> most perfect 

lompeUHoD, Krim,- .1 

-I.mglortte Sune Objeot. | 
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47 Sapphlre, &c. A sapphire is a prenous 
stone of a bliu colour. The same kind 
of crystal when red is called a ruby. An 
opal is a precious non-transparent stone 
which shows various colours according to 
the way the light falis upon it. 
Dissension, disagreement. 

Primal, first and cliief. 

Literal, exact; real. 

48 Equivocate, to speak so that our words 
may be talcen in different ways; often 
Bn 00 to deceive intentionally. 

dation. Itimrinn 


Degradation, lowering of oné’s standine 
or position. 6 

Manual Iabour, Iabour with the hånds 
as opposed to mental labour. 

Servile labour, the lowest kind of manual 
iabour (as of slaves). 

Extravagance, spending more than one 
can afford. 

Bribery, giving (or taking) bribes to 
influence another in one’s favour. 
Countenanced by usage, favouréd, or 
jpproved of, by being frequently done. 
M Vlcioim habit, . habit which is wieked 
ånd ot’hem "k' 11 doeS harm 40 
Chronic (lisease, a disease which is oon- 

Håro?c:'ril 1 S 4il,g,0ralODgtim,> - 

Atrides. Æccoiding to Greek legend, 
Atrides was the name giren to each of 
the two sone of Atrens (aktog of Mycenæ) 

åS^'wL 4 ? ^8 amemn °n, wliose exploim 
are related by the oid Greek poet, Homer, 
m a poem calied The lliai. 

Ruskin is evident!, qnoting from 

"e "Z Horn ” lk V 8lieh4 " ,istek '> 

Wever, is'plato. ^ ÆTS 

a " d “ Un8S 4ha " “>• °‘her gS 

and this he erpresses by “ whito skin.” 

0 Pique, anger or resentment. 

Mn°gé ' MiDSS and know ledge of 
LlaW^havtog . tendency or inniination 
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NOTES —continued 


vO David, King of Israel, son of Jesse 
(see i Samuel, chapter svi, etc.). 

Ruth, the Moabitess, the mother of Obed, 
whose son was Jesse. She was, therefore, 
the great-grandmother of David (see 
Ruth iv, 22 ; St. Matthew i, 5). 

Judah, that is the tribe of Judah, one of 
the twelve tribes into which the children 
of Israel were divided. David was of 
this tribe. 

Nathan, one of the prophets of Israel, 
who held a very important position in the 
reigns of king David and king Solomon. 
When David had done a very wrong 
action (by slaying Uriah and taking his 
wife from him), Nathan came to him, and 
under the parable of a “ little ewe lamb,” 
showed him how wicked ke had been. 
(Read li Samuel, xii, 1-14.) 

51 Warped, turned or directed from its 
natural course or inclination, thus caus- 
ing the man to do things he would not 
do otherwise. 

Fastidiousness, being especially careful 
over little things, or hard to piease. 
Ezzelin, a character in Lord Byron’s 
Lara. Sir Ezzelin, a noble gentleman, 
recognized Count Lara at the table of 
Count Otho, and charged him with being 
Conrad the Corsair. A duel was arranged, 
and Ezzelin was never heard of more. 
Luerece, the French spelling of the 
Italian name Lucrezia di Borgia, i.«. 
Lucrezia Borgia, Duchcss of Ferrara. She 
was a noble lady of great beauty and 
ability, but was long thought to be guilty 
of so'me of the grossest crimes. Born 
1480, died 1519. 

Reserve, not showing one’s feelings; 
restraint. 

Characteristic of, a special mark of, or a 
distinetion of. 

52 Inconsistent with, does not agree with, 
or is contrary to. 

Mlstimed expression, an inopportun© 
saying; 6omething said which would 
have been botter unsaid, or said in 
another manner, and at another time. 
Assumption, taking upon oneself. 

53 Inherent, naturally existing. 


53 “Quesn for a Day.” This is a very 
using little play written by Augustin 


Eug6ne Scribe, a noted French dramatist 
(bom 1791. died 1861). 

Hypocrisy, protence; an intention to 
deceive. _ ■ 

Scrupulousness, careful attention to little \ 
points. 

51 Illiterateness, ignorance. Calabria is a 
province of Spain. The Spaniards, and 


especially the Calabrians, 
ignorant as a people, and are still mueh 


behind thoso of other countries 
education. 

Blythe (or blithe). Gay; merry; cheer- 


But and ben. A Scotch term for a house 
of two rooms, consisting of a kitchen and 
parlour. . 

“ Liked a Hawick giil.” A measure of 
ale or spirits containing l£ pints, that is, 
a double gili. The origin of this particular 
name is very doubtful. 

Leugh, laughed. ... 

Tappithen. A pewter measure for holding 
liquids, about 3 quarts. 

This verso is taken from ‘ A CoUection 
of Ancient and Modem Scottish Sengs, 
coUcctcd by David Herd, and pubtohed 
in two volumcs in 1776. Tho t.tle of tb* 
poem is “Andro and his Cutty Gon. 
The Scottish poet, Robert Bu™. 
uso of tho same poem, using the fat two 
lines as a part of tho chorus of a song 
calied “ Blythe was She.” 

Chumleypiéce. Mra. Sarah Gamp was 
vulgar montlily * • " “ ftrac 


vulgar montiuy nurae . ohMaoterin 
Charles Dickcns's Harlm Chuizkwt. 
Dispoged means “ disposed. 

Dissipation, oscessive indulgonoo in 
eating, drinking, etc. 

55 Emaciation, ostremo b 

Don Quixote is tho hem »f a romance J 
Corvantos, a great Spant* writor, 
which he makes fun of tho Kmghts 
tho Middle Ages. Walter 

Black Dwarf. tho horo of Sir »aner 


to tradition, the Black Dwarf 
ofa most ^Xclm^and^ 
looked upon by the Dalcsm 
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Scottish Border, as the author of all the 
miscliief that befell their flocks and herds. 
55 Falstafl, a character in Shakespeare’s 
Herry lVives of Windsor, who was 
exceedingly stout. 

Uriah Heap, a character in Charles 
Dickens s David Copperfield, noted for his 
pretended humility. 

Quilp, a hideous dwarf, ful] of ferocity 
and cunwng, a character in Dickens’s 
Old Cunosity Shop. 

Chadband, a clerical character in Dickens’s 
ZZt H<mSe ' a type oi ^ypocritical piety. 
uegeneracy, growing weaker or poorcr, 
or neclming in good qualities. 

Unracing, losing the distinctive good 
qualities ofa race or people. 

toenUal, having this as a necessary, 
distinginshing, or inseparablo quality 

noted picture of a *s- 
reputable-looicing dog, painted by Sir 
Edina Undseer (1802-1873). 

«oah Claypole, a character in Charles 
Bickensa Oli »er Twut. George Cruic? 

l ?“ pictures for this book, 
and hu drawing of this character is a 
nne and vigorous one 
?h«t± 5U c e , rre i 11 sttetagem used in war 
Chris lan chivairy. In the Middle Anes 
chivalry taught Knigbts to be of 1 

*; d 10 d0 ri B ht thhrgs 
T - 

Pwpose of misleading. ^ ° C ^ 
Slgnlflcance, meaning. 


57 Trenchant, speaking the truth with great 

Blackest o! lies. The line is from “ The 
Grandmother,” stanza 8. 

Dintless, so hard that no marks can be 
made on it. 

Rubied, red, like rabies. 

Porphyry, a rock full of crystals, which 
are often red or purpie in colour. 
Traceries, ornamentation made by lines. 
Arborescent, ornamented with lines like 
the branches and twigs of a tree. 
Traverses, lines Crossing over from one 
side to another. 

ns £! UPl 5 t ' ? ’ math ot fll,w era for the head. 
oo Blancn, become white. 

Tapestrles, the beautiful colouring and 
ornamentation of the hilis by vegetation, 
as though woven and embroidered as 
tapestries are. 

Irls-dyed, dyed many colours like the 
ram bo w. 

59 Redundant, euperduous; more than 

necessary. 

fton'Sb 01 Sinews refer to the 

strength of the muscles of the body 
Hence sinewe of tradition " are those 
streng traditions which have come down 

re us from days iong ago 
Mlllennial, pertaining to (ho "milicn- 
eregt th , ousa ? d mentioned 

m i , h cha P‘< !r of Raeloiions 

Wore oL S " Vl,U,lK ’, d0iD 8 1110 »ork set 
vitk a in mec hamcal manner and 
mthout any lovn for it. ’ 

»eir ompring with them. Su 


ns ““ 

ss«r=x“&- 

sH5 5 5'*s““- 

Dstactlon, wo?S »«■■■»- 

one. po»en agamsfc some 

‘^»oier or opinions, said 


THE SEVER LAMPS OP ARCHITECTORB 


-SE 

SwS* 5 ? 

district. * ° oantr y> town, or 

W%) Ul 

cause. ® earn estness lq any 
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60 Partisan, one strongly devoted to a party. 

Moralists, those who teach or practise 
morals, showing how one sliould act 
towards one’s neighbours. 

Nice, careful; particular ; fine-drawn. 
Culpability, liability to blame. 

01 Scrupulous, very careful. 

Meritorious, worthy of praise, merit, oi 
reward. 

Semblances, appearances. 

02 Strenuously, with all the heart and soul: 
with zeal. 

Immortality, future life beyond the grave 
Mechanism, acting like a machino. 

63 Ain, a river in eastern France, about 100 
miles long, which joins the Rliono 17 
miles east of Lyons. Rising in the Jura 
Mountains in the nort h-east of France, 
it runs through a very narrow valley. 
Champagnole, a small town in the centre 
of the Jura Mountains. 

Jura, a mountainous ridge in the north- 
east of France. Pine forests are a 
distinetive feature of the whole district. 
Concord, agreeincnt. 

Piny, covered with pine trees. 
Symphonles, a symphony means a har- 
mony of aweet sounds agreeable to the 
ear. Hero the word means “ scenery 
pleasing to the eye.” 

Defiled, muddy, dirt-like. Many moun- 
tain streams become defiled with the 
clayey, sandy matter they wash away in 
their course. 

Wood anemone. Anemones are plantø 
of the ranuneulus or crow-foot family. 
Sometimes called the “ wind flower,” 
because it was supposed to open when 
the wind was biowing. 

Nebulæ, clusters. In the sky, a misty, 
cloud-like coUection of stars receives 
the Latin name nebula (in plural nebulæ). 
Oxalls. The wood-sorrel ; one of a 
species of plants, mostly herbs. The 
leaves have an acid-tasting juice, and 
the plant bears white flowers. It is very 
common. 

Virginal processions, processions of young 
maidens. 


63 Mois de Marie. French=the month ol 
Mary. Amongst the Roman Catholirs 
thero are special rdigious services for | 
everv day of the month' of May, which 
month is known as “ Mary’s Month ” in 
honour of the Virgin Mary, the mother^ 
of Jesus. In connection with theso ser- / 
vices are processions of maidens, dressed 
in white, passing through the streets to 
the churches. 

64 Vetch, the name for a large number ol 
plants of the “ pea family,” many of 
which are valuable for fodder. 

Comfrey, a rough hairy plant, of which 
thero are many species. From the roots 
of the Common Comfrey a useful cough- 
medicine is made. 

Mezereon, a low shrub, with small 
branches and fragrant purplish-lilao 
flowers. It is one of the Spurge laurds. 
The bark is sometimes used in medicine. j 
Polygala Alpina. This is one of the Milk- 
worts, and is a very common plant i 
among the Alpine mountains. Thcre are 
sevcral species in Gt. Britain, the Common 
Milkwori, with itø blue flowers, being 
very familiar. 

Fathom, sis feet. 

Foam globes, bubbles on the «urfaoe oi 
the water. 

Aboriginal, of earliest times. 

65 Joux, a strong fortress near Pontarlier, 
on the river Doubs, a tributary of the | 
Rhfine. Mirabcau was imprisoned here 
in 1775, and Toussaint-Louverture died 
here in 1803. 

Granson, a village on the western side of 
the Lake of Neuchåtol, 20 miles north 
of Lausanne. The name is aometimos 
spelt Grandson. . I 

Sanctity, a feeling of peace, happmess 
and purity. 

Tenement, dwelling-place. 

Monument, something erected to preserve 
the remembrance of a person (as a . 
tombstone, etc.). 

66 Dissolution, destruction; disappearance. £ 
Concretions, a “ concretion ” is a umting 
together of separate particles or pieces. 
Hence it here means “ a building. 
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66 Mildewed forwardness. “ Forwardness ” 
means rapidness, quickness, and “ mil¬ 
dewed ” refers to the dampness of a 
budding when newly erected. 

Kneaded Helds, fields cut up by budding 
operations, as a batch of kneaded dough 
is cut up to be mado into loaves. 
Formalized minuteness. This refers to 
rowa of newly-built houses, all of one 
form and shape, even in the smallest 
particular. 

Desecrated, epoilt; put to an unworthy 

Cankered, eaten into as by a canker* 
diseascd; not healthy. 

Sphere, position in lifc. 

Habitual scorn, regularly and continually 

67 Slabilily, strength ; Crmness ; durability. 
Pcsterily, those people who live in days 

Contemporary,' living in the same time 
as ourselves. 

Efllclentiy, properly : compieteiy. 
Suslamed, carried out properly. 
fcntail, a possession bclonginff to out- 
ro « , , ^ nd our dosccndants. 

68 Voicefuiness, the porrer ot abiiity to 
voke* 0410 us M tll0u S h V speakiog 
Transitional, passing array quickly 

&'ta’ m "r i0M 

69 Insuperable, unciiangeabla. 


69 Pollty, the government and organization 
of & nation. 

Phantom, something which has only ap 
apparent existence. 

70 Semblance, appearance. 

Noblest poems, Coleridge’s “Ode to 
France ” (see pagt 71). 

Imagery, vivid description or preeenta- 
tion of ideas. 

Interpretation, explanation. 

Invocation, a calling upon. 

Subjection, a stat« of being snbject to, 
or under the control of, another. 
Passions, the feeling of the mind. 
Intellect, the powers of thoughfc and 
reasoning. 

Will. that facidty or power of the mind 
wtich decidea ns to do, or not to do, a,' 

Veneration, a feeling of honoor, reveroncc 
and esteem. 

Liturgy, a general name for any form of 
service in Church The part of the 
£52? h r ere r * ferred to “ “ The Socond 

topinejphnd.ring; aridngandearrying 

* 1 ’ Sen " °' *“ ">* “" d ' 

Malignant the erilly dlsposed; those 
hav ng o vil intentions. 

71 Subjugation, the stat* of being snbduod 
being brought under government. 


SESAME AND LTT.req 


2 Sesame "Open Sesame I ” Waa thm 

of purity and trnth L,i l the emb,em 
pure and^We 
woman should Iead “ i a g00(i 
‘ Sesame and £" n8m8 

idea of a cultivated S T 8 e neral 

“'-rasfsair* 


“ "SSériswjfc 

Dsurp take the place of. 

74 Inspiration n t&t“ ?t fl b7 8n7 m8aM - 
which enabl^„ U ^ Uen "’a 0n 0,8 mind 
Work o? 11 ^ 8 "* 8 ^ordo good 

Wlitt8n ( Jn>m T-a'a” 

m- ontrance. 

otharå' ra0J be ” “““ anperiority oyer 
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NOTES— continued 


75 Elysian. Araong the ancient Greeks. the 
Elysian Fields were the abode of the 
blesscd after death. The “ Elysian 
Gates,” therefore, refer to the pleasure 
and happiness to be derived from enter- 
ing, as it were, into the land of books. 
Portiére. A portiere is a curtain over a 
doorway. Hcre, it means an “entrance.” 
Faubourg St. Germain. This is a noted 
part of Paris, where there are many fine 
houses inhabited by rich people. There 
is little traffic along the streets. 

76 Reticence, reserve; hiding one’s feelings 
from others. 

78 False Latin quantity, an incorrect Latin 
pronunciation. 

Chameleon cloaks. The chameleon 
lizard is famous for changing its colour; 
hence, a word whose meaning is change- 
able. 

Salutary eflect, producing a good whole- 
some effect. 


79 Contumely, contempt and rudeness. 

81 Pestilent brakes, anything destructive to 
wholesome growth. 

Fallow ground, land left imused for a long 
time and not ploughed up. 

Incapacity of thought, the lack of power I 
of mind; not fully rcalizing the true i 

82 Incapable of discerning, not able to judge ' 
or decide the cause. 

Scorpion whips, mentioned in the Bible 
as a scourge; a whip with points like a 
scorpion’s ta.il. 

With impunity, to do a thing recklessly 
or without thought of the consequences 
Expenditure on luxurlous eating, spending 
money f.eely on eatables that are luxuries. 
Inexhaustibly, nevor to bo exhausted or 
used up. 

83 Multipliable barley-loaves, here means 
the countless volumes of books that may 
be multiplied over and over again. 


REMEMBRANCE 


85 Cadence, the rising and falling of the 
sound as it reaches the ear from a 
distance. 

Mimic, imitate. 

Quenched, is still; comes to an end. 
Adéle, one of the French forms of 
Adelaide. Sho was one of his early 
friends, and died young. 

Roli red. The planet Mars shines with 
a red light, which is said to symbolize 
eagerness and warm-heartedness. 


85 When mornLg bedews. When tb*, light 
rays of the sun in the early moming 
shine upon and cover everything just as 
the dew of night covers everything. 
Bow, the rainbow. 

Remalneth for me. Ruskin wrote this 
poem when ho was 18. It is much in the 
etyle of several by Sir W. Scott and 
Lord Byron, both of whom were very 
popular poets in Ruskin’s young days. 


THE OLD WATER-WHEEL 


86 Marge, margin. 

Barge, boat. 

Yeasty filth, the scum on the wator. 
Stagnate, gather (referring to the “yeasty 
filth”). 

Batten, grow course. 

Orbéd motion. “Orbéd” refers to the 
tuming round of the wheel. 


86 Licheiu, a kind of moss. 

Avow, declare; tell. 

Silent now. This poem was written m 1 
1840, when Ruskin was only 21 years oid. ^ 
For so young a man it is a vory fine 
production. Ruskin was not h groat poet, 
but he wrote above fifty poe' u, of which 
a few are worth preserving. 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 

John Ruskin was bom in London on the 8th February, 1819, and died at his 
residence, “ Brantwood,” on the shores of Coniston Lake, North Lancaahire, on the 
20th Jannary, 1900. 

His father, John James Rnskin, was an Edinbnrgh man settlod in London, and a 
prosperous wine merchant; he amassed a large fortone, which ho left, on his death 
in 1864, to his only son. 

Rnskin was always a weakly child, and on that account he spent moch of his 
time in travelling. He was educated partly at home, partly at a private school, 
then at King’s College, London, and afterwards at Christ Church, Oxford. He studied 
drawing and painting with much success, and became, in due time, one of the most 
eloquent, leamed, and original writers upon Art, and one of the greatest moral and 
social reformers of this or any age. He tells the story of the early years of his life in 
Prælenta, a most intercsting biography. 

But John Ruskin did nol merely preach righteousness, moral rectitude, and the 
duty we owe to others, for ncarly the whole of his immense fortune of £200,000 was 
gradually spent m accordance with his teaching-private acts of charity; philan- 
thropic work of many kinds ; munificent gifts to his University to help to carry on the 
teaching thero; and noble contributions to the Art Treasures of the Nation. * 

Ml rt S k i!!!' 8 ^ rS V mp0r ? Ånt h 00 ? Modern Pointers (see pages 38 to 59); this was 
Se l en of Årchtcelure (see pages 59 to 71), and The Slones of 

4.S, j Th S t V l The I^mp of Sacrifice”; “The Lamp of Truth” • 

T L fv? P ° f P ?, wer i „ of Beauty ”; “ The Lamp of Life ” • “ The 

72 to P Wl M Rn 0 L^ ; i “Si # The ^ mp of 0bedienc e ” In Sesame and Lilies (see pages 
72 to 84), Ruskin pleaded for a betler and more intcllectual education for girbf^ 

l °f the- bolden River (see pages 5 to 38) was written in irit „ 

s 

Gootge," .ud to it he devotod one SSi, X? J- 1 „ ' 0und , 6 f «“> Guild ot St. 

encoor8 E eaU,whctherrichorpoor toTve i h simohOif 8r ? t i''>S‘ tk o Ita sims sre 

at handicraft Work, to cultivatc al] land eakhl« „t* ’n? lsb °ur tionestly, cspecially 
mairner, and to bring judgracnt and skiil to bear intUnna™ “ th ! ’T* I>Msibls 
tn othor wonla, to bring happiness out of bo™!?«, a» ma j la S em ®nt of propcrty; 
tradom and the highest treasure need ok ‘ thought and act, for “ the Wghast 
many home-craft« in "" “f"*™.” Tbø 

r^on Jme M ““ d ^ St ' S^'afsheffl^ 
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QUESTIONS 

1 Read the description of Treasure Valley at th.e beginning of this 
book; tben describe the most beautiful piece of scenery you have seen. 

2 In order to make description more vivid, authors frequently 
compare one object with another, e.g. “ The waves shook their crests 
like tongues of fire.” This is a fignre of speech known as a simile. 
“ The Golden River ” contains several; write down three or four. 

3 Make a hst of the writings of John Ruskin contained in this book, 
adding brief notes on the subject matter of each. 

4 John Ruskin’s aim was to teach people, through his writings, 
how to make the world a better place. What was the chief lesson he 
intended his readers to learn from the story of “ The Golden River ” ? 

5 Describe the appearance of South-West Wind, Esq., and show 
its appropriateness. 

6 The following words, spoken by the dwarf Gluck, express a 
great moral truth “ The water which has been refused to the cry of 
the weary and dying is unholy, though it had been blessed by every 
saint in heaven.” Explain what this means. 

7 In his book entitled “ Modem Painters ” Ruskin says, “ A lie may 
be told by silenee.” Make up a story showing the truth of this. 

8 Ruskin tells us that obedience to certain laws is necessary that 
all may have perfect freedom. Suppose that all rules had been cancelled 
in your school for one day, and write an account of what happened. 

9 Describe the tools and fire which Ruskin says are necessary to 
understand a good authors meaning. 

10 In his leeture on “ Books ” Ruskin says, “ Will you go and gossip 
with your housemaid, or your stable-boy, wlien you may talk wi 
queens and kings ? ” Write an essay on this subject. 

11 Explain the meaning of this extract from the leeture on “ Books, 
and sav whether you agree: “ Wise men always bide their deep 
thought. They do not give it you by way of help, but of reward. ^ 

12 “ Whatsoever thy hånd findeth to do, do it with thy might. 
If we adopted this motto as a guiding principle, what difference wo 
it make (a) to our daily work, and (6) to our pleasures ? 
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